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should then be master of all Italy. But, said Cineas, when Italy 
is yours, what then? Why, said Pyrrhus, there is Sicily very 
near,—we should take that. And next? said Cineas. Why, 
then, said Pyrrhus, there are Libya and Carthage,—we should 
take them. And then, said Cineas, you would, of course, 
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as accomplished, what then? Why, then, said Pyrrhus, 
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The Government denies that it has asked the Powers to 
co-operate in enforcing the Treaty of Berlin. It is, however, 
probable that inquiries as to the result of such an application 
have been made, and that the replies have not encouraged the 
Government to proceed. Prince Bismarck, in fact, is said to 
have hinted that English interests lay in Asia, as acknowledged 
by the Turkish Convention, and not in Europe. It is, 
on the other hand, nearly certain that the Government 
of St. Petersburg intends to ask for a second Conference, 
to supplement the Treaty with clauses rendered essential 
by new events, a proposal which will, it is hoped, end in 
the reunion of the Bulgarias, Should this design be carried out, 
Russia must have assured herself of the co-operation of Germany 
and Austria, as she is sure to be opposed by Great Britaiy, It is 
rumoured, apparently on good grounds, that the Greeks and Bul- 
garians have succeeded in settling the terms of an alliance, and it 
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stretch almost the length of the Pass. Sir Neville Chamberlain 
has been placed temporarily in the Viceroy’s Council—a good 
arrangement—and Lord Lytton adheres to his intention of pass- 
ing the cold weather in Lahore. It is evident that he does not 


expect peace. ~ 

It is quite possible, as matters are now going, that Russia, 
whom we are to fight in Afghanistan, will have affairs on her 
hands demanding all General Kaufmann’s energies. The Chinese 
General, having killed out the Mussulman armed males of Kash- 
gar, as he killed out the Panthays, has demanded from St. Peters- 
burg the restoration of Kuldja, once Chinese, now occupied by 
Russia. 


this concession would be fatal; but if 


the Chinese wave will begin rolling forward again in its} 


slow, irresistible way, and it is not certain that the Russians can 
stop it. They will have, at all events, to send forward European 
battalions and artillery, and to fight for at least two years 
against vastly superior numbers, armed with breech-loaders, 
thoroughly drilled, and ready to die in heaps. The Chinese 
General has already, according to Reuter’s bulletins from St. 
Petersburg, expelled all Russians who will not become Chinamen, 
and stopped all exports over the Russian frontier. Those who 
wish to understand how very formidable this Chinese movement 
is to all Asiatic Powers, ourselves included—for we hold pro- 


It is believed that General Kaufmann has advised that | 
it is not granted, | 


|ence not merely of its preponderance, but of the 


i 
| great de 
of that preponderance,—of the desperateness of = 
8 th . 
| cause. © Opposite 
At a meeting of the Council of the Liberal A 





: “< ssociati 
Aberdeenshire, Mr. Ainslie, of Delgaty Castle, was conan 


recommended as the Liberal candidate at the next election, 
Ainslie is the younger brother of Mr. Grant Duff, MP R, 
spent several years in the Diplomatic Service, and has the “i a 
tion, among those who know him, of being a man likely to ad 
| an acquisition to the House of Commons, Mr. Ainslie conten 
East Aberdeenshire at the last election, but retired in favour of 
Mr. Hope, a tenant-farmer from the south of Scotland. Mp 
Hope, after dividing the Liberal party, failed to securea majorit 
| and it was thought at the time that if Mr. Ainslie had uaa 
the poll, he would have won. As it was, a Conservative slipped 
in; but he has respected the feelings of the majority of hig Con. 
stituents, by declining to support the foreign policy of the Govern. 
ment, Now that the Liberal party in East Aberdeenshire are 
united, Mr. Ainslie’s success at the next election is hardly 
| doubtful. 


The American people, at last roused to a comprehension of the 
schemes of the Inflationists, have inflicted on them a crushi 
defeat. General Butler, their leader, who was supported by the 
Democrats, the Greenbackers, and the Labour party, was defeated 





a ‘hi . } .¢ } 3 7’ ’ ‘ . Ss 
vinces once vassal to China should read Mr. Boulger’s new | for the Governorship of Massachusetts, by a majorit of 30,000 
’ 


‘‘ Life of Yakoob Khan.” A locust is not Behemoth, but locusts 
in motion eat up provinces. 


The Municipal Elections seem to have been fought very 
generally on what are called political lines, with various 
results in various places; but on the whole, apparently 
indicating that the country is swinging back from Conser- 
vatism into Liberalism. Thus, judging by the Times’ report, 
in Sheffield, Mr. Roebuck’s stronghold, the Liberals have | 
carried eight out of ten seats; in Dudley, the Liberals 
are said to have gained ten seats; in Kidderminster, two; | 
in Boston, one; in Cardiff, one; in Dover, three; in Glou- 
cester, one; in Southampton, one; in York, four; in Preston, 
two; in Poole, one; in Newark, one; in Launceston, one. 
On the other hand, in Lancashire generally, the elections 
seem to show that Conservatism is still the gaining cause, 
Preston and Bury being, we think, almost the only Lan- 
cashire boroughs where the Liberals seem to have gained 
ground. In Bolton, the Conservatives gained five seats; in 
Liverpool, one; in Manchester (apparently), one; in Wigan, 
three. In Leeds, Chester, Nottingham, and Wolverhampton, the 
Conservatives have also gained seats, and in Wolverhampton 
three seats. Some of our contemporaries deplore the poli- 
tical character of these elections, and no doubt municipal 
elections ought often to be quite clear of political issues. But it 
is also clear that often they ought not to be clear of such issues, but 
to turn on the same principles as the political elections. The 
question depends entirely on the class of issues raised in the 
borough, and the mode in which they are discussed. 


In Birmingham the municipal election ended in a manner 
which seems to promise no hope to the enterprising Captain 
Burnaby, who is to try to wrest the third seat from the Liberals 
at the general election, and who at one of the ward meetings is 
declared by Mr. Chamberlain to have uttered the remarkable 
aspiration,—'* Would to God we were at war with Russia!” 
The contest was waged advisedly on political grounds, and 
in twelve out of the sixteen wards Conservative candidates 





were put up, and completely defeated, generally by large 
majorities. In the four most strongly Liberal wards, the 
Liberals walked over the course, no rivals venturing to come | 
forward. Mr. Chamberlain, in announcing the result in a letter | 
to Tuesday’s Times, anticipates that in the Parliamentary elec- | 
tion all three seats will be easily carried by the Liberals as here- | 
tofore, ‘in spite of the minority vote, which deprives the | 
majority of one-third of its proper voting-power.” We are | 
quite unable to understand this estimate of what the “« proper | 
voting-power of a place” is. Surely, there is even more ‘ pro- | 
priety” in a population which is two-thirds Liberal and one- 
third Tory sending two Liberals and one Tory to the House of | 
Commons, than in its sending three Liberals, if at least the measure | 
of ‘‘ propriety ” for a representative system be the exactness of | 
the representation secured. Besides, Mr. Chamberlain forgets 
the influence of which a party can boast, which is able to secure | 
the minority seat as well as the majority seats to its own repre- 
sentatives. It really adduces in that way tangible political evid- 


i ; 
| thousands of Democrats joining the Republicans for this purpose 


In Pennsylvania, where the Labour Leagues are so powerful, Mr, 
Hoyt, a hard-money Republican, secured a majority of 25,000; and 
in New York, Mr. Cooper, Republican, has been elected Mayor, 
by 19,361 votes. No avowed Greenbacker has been elected any- 
where, though six Greenback Democrats and four Greenback 
Republicans have been sent to Congress. The Republicans haye 
lost in the South, and remain in a minority in Congress, but 


| Inflation has not helped the Democrats, and the election go 


strengthens Mr. Hayes, that he will be able to veto any soft-money 
legislation. Indeed, it is stated that he will propose to undo the 
Silver Bill, by making the ‘dollar of our fathers” so heavy as 
to be fairly exchangeable for gold. 





The result of this election is the more creditable to the 
American people, because, apart from the currency question, they 
were getting tired of the Republicans, and have only fallen back 
on them to secure honesty. The returns afford one more proof 
of the difficulty in distinguishing between the true opinion and 
surface opinion of so vast a multitude as the American electors, 
The majority do not speak till poll-day comes, and the noisy classes 
seem to have everything their own way. The bad points in the 
situation now are that the South votes almost “ solid” for the 
Democrats, thus keeping up geographical lines of division ; and 
that the Labour party, despairing of success at the polls, may 
fall into the hands of leaders who have always expressed a reso- 
lution to use force. It must be observed, however, that the vote 
will encourage the State Executives as well as Mr. Hayes, to 
maintain order. The voters are also the Militiamen. 


Sir William Harcourt argues in a powerful letter to the Times, 
that if the Government has asked its co-signataries to carry out 
the ‘Treaty of Berlin, and has met with a rebuff, it has only itself 
to blame. The Plenipotentiaries of Russia on July 8th asked 
the Congress to define in what manner and on what principles it 
would execute its decisions, and on July 10th proposed that the 
Powers should insert in the Treaty words affirming that, by an under- 
standing among themselves, they would insist on the totality of the 
Treaty being carried out. Lord Salisbury, however, objected to 
the insertion of such words, and also to an amendment suggested 
by Austria, affirming that ‘the High Contracting Powers look upon 
the totality of the articles of the present Act as forming a collec- 
tion of stipulations of which they undertake the control and to 
superintend the execution.” Count Schouvaloff supported a 
similar amendment, but the Turk objected, and finally no clause 
with this import was inserted. There can be no doubt that Lord 
Salisbury objected in the interest of Turkey, all Europe, except 
England, being willing to control the Sultan ; and now to ask for 
the rejected agreement in order to control Russia is, to say 
the least, not impartial. It may be quite true that Lord 
Salisbury feared lest Russia should again procure a European 
decree, and become its mandatory, but he is none the less bound 
by his own protest. He cannot reject a snaffle for Turkey, and 
then ask that one be put on Russia. 


The Pall Mall, in roundly accusing other people of making false 
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ts, should at least endeavour to aim at accuracy itself. 
nt . sh on Monday it attacks the Rev. Malcolm MacColl 

In pense” om by the way, it confuses with his namesake, the 
yum, this Mr. MacColl being High Church but no 
Bios . for stating in a letter to the Times of Saturday that ‘‘a 
ihe Rhodope Commissioners refused to sign the report, 
major oe that the evidence adduced before it was incredible.” 
= tn on to reflect on the reverend gentleman in these 
And it — A worse Christian has never disgraced the true reli- 
“ of humanity. As for the veracities—!” We naturally turned 
o Jeter itself. We found in it that Mr. MacColl therein ex- 
ye asserted that a majority of the Commissioners did sign } 
sted rt: that one of that majority (the Italian Commissioner) 
a Meneds withdrew his signature, on the ground that he did not 
9 the evidence “ trustworthy ” (not a word about ‘‘in- 
eredible”), and that by that withdrawal the majority became a 
minority. Not a word is said in Mr. MacColl’s letter of the 
otives of the other three Commissioners who originally declined 
~ sign the report, or whether, indeed, any motives were 
assigned by them; and for anything that appears in that letter, 
Mr. MacColl may think the reasons of these Commissioners for 
that course either bad, good, or indifferent, or he may not have 
thought about them at all. There are other highly disputable 
statements in the Pall Mall's paragraph, but what is indisputable 
is that a most astounding misrepresentation of Mr. MacColl’s 
letter was given, and a most virulent personal attack founded upon 
it, To put it mildly, is this either good policy, or ‘* good form ?” 








At the meeting of the Manchester Society for obtaining the 
Suffrage for Women, on Wednesday, Mr. Courtney, M.P. for 
Liskeard, remarked that the progress of the cause was retarded 
by a kind of human inertia, a sluggishness of the male intellect 
and torpidity of the masculine conscience, which had been an 
obstacle to the attainment of many other great measures of 
justice in time past. It was almost a misfortune, he said, that 
there was no prospect of Miss Becker leading a band of work- 
women to break windows or throw down Park palings ; if there 
were more prospect of it, the women’s suffrage movement might 
have more immediate hopes of success, for the torpid male con- 
science would be stimulated by this physical result of injustice. 
Perhaps Mr. Courtney here went nearer to the reason why the 
male conscience is so torpid in the matter, than he was himself 
aware. Probably men’s conscience is torpid on this sub- 
ject, because women’s conscience is still more so; and per- 
haps the reason why women’s conscience is so torpid is 
that, knowing, as women do, that they do not, and can 
never, wield the physical strength which is, after all, the 
last appeal in all legal matters,—for without force behind the 
law, the law is of no account,—they prefer to confine their 
political influence entirely to that region of argument and moral 
suasion to which, if the two sexes were ever really at issue on any 
point of the first importance, they would, of course, be compelled 
to confine it. If that be the reason why both men and women 
care 80 little about this matter, in our opinion, they are right. 


The Bulgarians have handed in their petition to the English 
and French Ambassadors. In this document, which expresses 
their ideas, though it is drawn up in literary style, they complain | 
of the partition of their country into three parts by the Congress of 
Berlin; declare that commercial intercourse across the Balkans 
will be arrested by the Turkish garrisons, and Philippopolis and 
Slimnia in especial will be ruined ; and affirm that while divided 
they cannot support their own taxation, and their proportion of | 
the Turkish Debt. They therefore demand that Macedonia, | 
excluding the Greek villages, and East Roumelia shall be reunited | 
to Bulgaria, and threaten rebellion in the event of refusal,— | 
rebellion to be aided by the Bulgarian militia. ‘They hoped, they | 
say, to recover their liberty without passing through a period of 
insurrection, but as that cannot now be, they ‘ must meet 
Violence by violence.” This petition agrees with the plan | 
which we indicated last week as adopted by the Bulgarians 
for getting rid of the Berlin Treaty, and of their consequent 
subjection to the Turk, and reveals an imminent danger in Eastern 
Europe. 

The Liberals have some right to congratulate themselves that 
Lord Odo Russell has refused the peerage offered him by the 
present Government, on the express ground that it would after- 
wards fetter his political action to feel that he owed a certain 
Obligation in the Administration. 





matter to the Conservative 


That means, of course, that Lord Odo is at heart much 
more in sympathy with the Liberals than with the Con- 
Servatives, as one would expect a Russell to be, and that 


he regards the freedom of his political faith as a matter of no 
light importance. Prince Bismarck, it is said, on his first acquaint- 
ance with Lord Odo Russell, distrusted him, on account of the 
elegance of his French. He has a general distrust of Englishmen, 
it seems, who are not clumsy in their French ;—though he admitted, 


|as a plea in extenuation of Lord Odo’s particular offence in 


speaking French so idiomatically, that he speaks German quite as 
well. Englishmen will see with satisfaction that Prince Bismarck 
could find no worse hole than this to pick in their representative 
at Berlin, for in destructive personal criticism Prince Bismarck 
is an adept. Possibly, what Prince Bismarck really cayilled at 
lay deeper than the elegant French and German, and was the 
Russell Liberalism at the bottom. 


The difficulty caused by the tendency of parents who can 
afford, and have been in the habit of paying, a respect- 
able school fee, to send their children to any good Board 
school which is opened at exceptionally low fees—say, a 
penny a week—for the very poor, and so to fill up schools 
expressly intended for the poor, while leaving vacancies in 
schools intended only for the well-to-do, is becoming 
more and more urgent every day; nor do we think that Mr. 
Kempe’s remedy,—to charge high fees at all schools, and remit 
them only in favour of the very poor,—would meet the case, 
while it would need a whole army of inspectors, and reams of 
reports, to carry it out. The best suggestion seems to be Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies's, to give the preference in the cheaper schools to 
those whoapply foradmission with an order from the local Bye-Laws 
Sub-Committee, who are appointed to carry out the compulsory 
powers of the Board, and to sweep up the Street Arabs into the 
educational net ;—in short, to reserve some fixed number of places 
in every such school exclusively for these street arabs. The re- 
sult would be not only to secure their education, but also, in all 
probability, to render the parents who can afford higher fees 
much less willing to allow their children to attend a school 
where a considerable proportion of the scholars are of this class. 


Sir Richard Malins had to adjudicate on a curious case of liti- 
gating hardness of heart on Wednesday. It was a petition from 
Mr. Day for an injunction forbidding General Brownrigg to 
rechristen his house at Ashford, in Middlesex, under the same 
name as that which Mr. Day’s had borne for sixty years back. Mr. 
Day’s house was called ‘‘ Ashford Lodge ;” General Brownrigg’s 
always used to be called ‘ Ashford Villa,” but he had lately re- 
christened it ‘‘ Ashford Lodge,” thereby causing much incon- 
venience to the plaintiff. Vice-Chancellor Malins granted the 
injunction, on the express ground that the title and selling value 
of the plaintiff's house were injuriously affected by this confusion 
of names, and that this was ample legal justification for an in- 
junction. Nodoubt the Vice-Chancellor is likely to be right, and, 
any way, the sudden assumption of the name of a neighbour's house 
is an inconvenient and vexatious proceeding. But if two Mr. Smiths 
lived next door to each other, would it be possible to get an in- 
junction restraining a clergyman from christening the eldest son of 
the second Mr. Smith, Adolphus, on the ground that the first Mr. 
Smith had so named his own eldest son, and that the professional 
prospects in life of the first Adolphus might be injuriously affected 
by having an alter ego living next door? If so, the clergy have a 
new trouble in store for them, and a new difficulty as to the duty 
they may owe toa secular Court of Law, which attempts to interfere 
with them in the discharge of their Apostolic duties. 





A correspondent of Tuesday’s Jimes, signing himself ‘‘ Philip- 
pus,” declares that he has tried the experiment of leaving 
his pony unshod, and that after turning him out for a 
month to grass, and only driving him now and then for 
a mile or two on the high-road while his hoofs were 
hardening, he began to work him regularly. ‘The result at 
first seemed doubtful. ‘The hoof was a thin shell, and kept chip- 
ping away, till it had worked down beyond the holes of the naile 
by which the shoes had been fastened. After this, the hoof grew 
thick and hard, quite unlike what it had been before. I now put 
the pony to full work, and he stands it well. He is more sure- 
footed ; his tread is almost noiseless ; his hoofs are in no danger 
from the rough hand of the farrier; and the change altogether 
has been a clear gain, without anything to set off against it. My 
“Te 


pony, 1 may add, is between four and five years old.” 
, 


now goes better without shoes than he ever did with them.’ 
That is an experiment which is worth repeating in other cases 
where a young horse can be spared for two or three months from 
regular work, till his hoofs outgrow the old nail-holes, and harden 


if harden they do. 


Consols were on Friday 95} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_<@—_—_ 


LORD CARNARVON ON TRUE AND FALSE 
IMPERIALISM. 


ORD CARNARVON’S very fine address at Edinburgh, of 
which no one who has not read the report in the Scots- 

man can form any distinct impression, is an important political 
stroke at a very critical moment. It is a moment when the 
people of England are in great danger of getting into a state 
of disgust at everything which goes by the name of Imperialism, 
and of falling, in the rebound, into Mr. Lowe’s all but con- 
fessed conviction that the whole idea is bad, and that the 
sooner the world is broken up into self-dependent States, 
none of them resting for their guidance on a distant centre, 
the better. That is the old political doctrine of Jaisser- 
faire, and has, of course, a good deal to say for itself. If, as 
Lord Carnarvon showed, there was nothing beyond the example 
of Rome, and the first clumsy efforts of modern Governments to 
rule distant lands, it might have everything to say for itself. 
Rome, great as her services were in the drilling of the ancient 
world, never fully reached the true idea of empire,—the idea of 
service,—service of the strong to the weak, the orderly to the 
anarchical, of natural organisers to political ropes of sand, of 
the steady to the inconstant, of the experienced to the in- 
experienced, of the inheritors of a great code of wise and 
disinterested custom, to the inheritors of mere traditions of 
discord, and finally, of those who habitually realise in their daily 
life how complicated and delicate a matter political wisdom and 
morality is, to those who, by the circumstances of their rude 
lot, are very apt to forget it. Much of this service Rome 
really rendered to the subject nations whom she con- 
quered. But much she never rendered; indeed, the idea 
of serving the Empire first and the subject races next,—the 
secret of all that is dangerous in Imperialism,—was necessarily 
uppermost in her. But if Rome did not reach the true scope 
of the higher Imperialism, still less, as Lord Carnarvon 
showed, did England, in the early days of her great Colonial 
Empire, even try to reach it. In the days of selfish bungling 
depicted by Lord Carnarvon, when Imperialism meant the 
most insane jealousy lest any colony should compete with the 
mother-country’s gains in trade and commerce,—when, for in- 
stance, “we forbade the manufacture of iron, the erection of 
forges, the making of hats in the Colonies, for fear it should 
interfere with British trade ;” when we sent out Governors to 
Jamaica without instructions, without even a decent pretence 
of interest in the affairs of the colony at a most critical junc- 
ture; when Sir William Molesworth could declare, with some 
justice, that the Colonial Office of his day “ had no policy at all, 
that it was everything by turns and nothing long, that it 
was saint and sinner, protectionist and free-trader, that its 
Governors were mere briefless barristers, electioneering agents, 
or discreditable partisans,"—in days like these, it was most 
natural that there should be a genuine hatred of Imperialism 
amongst sound men ; for Imperialism meant to them selfish in- 
terference from low motives in the affairs of distant colonies, 
of the true interests of which the Home Government was dis- 
gracefully ignorant. But, as Lord Carnarvon showed, English 
Imperialism has come to mean something very different now, 
in relation to the great network of English Colonies and 
Dependencies. It means holding the scales evenly between the 
Anglo-Saxons and the natives of a score or more of colonies ; 
it means keeping the peace between scores of tribes or settle- 
ments which would otherwise be hostile; it means guid- 
ing one dependency—like Ceylon—in productive works of 
great difficulty and value, which would never have been com- 
menced without a strong Government behind it,—aiding 
another in times of famine,—helping a third to introduce just 
as much self-government as its citizens are fit for.—encourag- 
ing a fourth to claim complete self-government in all matters 
except those of external defence; again, it means arbitrating 
between colonies of competing interests so as to secure the good- 
will of both; its means reconciling French Catholics to Cana- 
dian Orangemen ; it means regulating Coolie labour in the 
Mauritius, and emancipating negroes on the West Coast of 
Africa, educating the savages of Feejee, and putting down 
suttee, and perhaps even usurious extortion, in India. Ina 
word, since our Colonial Office undertook the function of 
helping our colonies and dependencies, so far as they are fit 
for it, to develope their own resources, and showed even its 
eagerness to resign power, sO soon as power could be exer- 
cised with better results to all concerned by the colony it- 


| self, it has become the centre of a great web of 
| affinities, so complex and so strong, that within fifty 
| idea of English Imperialism, which half-a-cent 
associated with little but selfishness and blunder 
ignorant presumption in the minds of Lib re Sees 
ss : é iberal politicians ; 
| again becoming genuinely popular, because jt is beginnin, . 
represent the loyalty of millions of Anglo-Saxon settlers 3 
|at least the cordial acquiescence, if not the gralitede 
| hundreds of millions among races by whom the West . 
| civilisation is still regarded as but a necessary evil, or at re 

|} a doubtful good. To almost all these colonies and dopendeade 
the dissolution of the Imperial tie with Great Britain cn 
imply a very severe loss,—the loss of a humanising influene 
in the first place, of a pacifying power, in the second, and ‘ 
great protection against local hardness and prejudice, in the 
third. To peoples in the earlier stages of social progres « 
close but an elastic tie with the very heart of civilisation, jg 
one of the greatest of boons. It keeps alive sentiments aad 
opens up resources, which are of the first importance for the 
| future; while, in all but the most advanced colonies, the con. 
nection with an Imperial Government at home is the fin 
condition of the most elementary justice. 

So far, Lord Carnarvon’s address is calculated to redeem 
Imperialism from the imputation of a selfish or ambitious 
drift, and to make us see how great may be the spec. 
tacle of an Empire knit together by mutual needs, mutual 
good-will, and that mutual help which a more perfectly 
organised community can lend to communities in a rude 
stage of social development, and which they, again, can 
return, by opening new prospects for the enterprising, and 
lending new hope and courage to the country of 
their origin or of their loyal adoption. But there is 
another part of Lord Carnarvon’s speech which is even more 
timely. The vices of the old English Imperialism were dug 
to aristocratic negligence, insclence, and ignorance, The 
British Government despised the Colonies, and put their 
claims rudely aside whenever it suited, as it gener 
ally did suit, their own convenience. But the modem 
English Imperialism is of a different stamp. Like the 
Napoleonic Imperialism, so far from professing to ignore 
popular feeling, it professes loudly to be the agent of the 
people. It asks nothing better than to do what will give the 
people a new sense of pride and power. It is not indifferent, 
indeed, to the prerogative of the monarch, but it studies so to 
use the prerogative of the monarch as to enhance still further 
the satisfaction of the multitude. The new Imperialism 
loves to flatter the nation with a sense of its own grandeur, 
It likes to talk of the power of its armies,—to flaunt its 
mercenary troops in the face of the world,—to boast that it is 
in favour of a great, not of a little England,—to boast 
loudly of every extension of the frontier,—to dress 
up the Queen of these realms in the costume of 
an Indian Empress,—in a word, to make the magni- 
tude and the grandeur of the Imperial system con- 
duce to the popularity of those agents of the people by 
whom the Government is guided. But this, again, isa 
degradation of the true Imperialism,—a degradation of the 
idea of service. And Lord Carnarvon’s address contains most 
timely warning to England against the danger of prizing Im 
perialism of this kind :—“ True Imperialism,” he says, “1 am 
sure we shall agree, is not mere bulk of territory and multiplica- 
tion of subjects. I hear sometimes the words, ‘ A great Eng- 
land and a little England ;’ but we do not measure nations by 
their size or by their numbers, any more than we measure men 
by their inches. If we did, China would be the model of our 
admiration, and the hosts of Xerxes, not the handful of 
Athenian citizens, would be the people we should reverence 2 
the past history of the world. No,—what we do look for, # 
not the bulk of territory, but the class of men who are bred 
up, and the qualities which these men have; and putting 
aside the highest of all, we may say this,—that steadfastness 
| of purpose, simplicity of character, truth, and the preference 
| for that which is solid and substantial, over that which is merely 
glittering and deceptive, have been the characteristics of Eng: 
lishmen in past generations.”’ The ostentatious flaunting of the 
| Empire for the gratification of the Democracy, is thus one of the 
| bastard kinds of Imperialism which Lord Carnarvon condemns. 
| And so, too, is the ostentatious display of military power -—~ 
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| Foreign Imperialism means great standing armies. Thank 
|God, we have nothing whatever to copy there! At this 
he nations of 


moment we have a picture before our eyes of t 


Europe divided into hostile and suspicious camps. The 


| 350,000 men which in the earlier time of the Roman Empire 
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o guarantee the peace of the world, is now con- | that a very deep change of feeling about farming is passing 
] into something like six millions of armed men. It is over farmers, and is answerable for much of the difliculty in 
une f great Empires casting their colossal shadow over | letting farms. Formerly the business was greatly protected by 
the pot Biales ; and through the gloom of that shadow | a sense that farming was a pleasant occupation, one in which 
the sms ‘ll States look up, and, as they well may do, tremble. | a man commanded many obedient persons, and lived in the 
oe the day of restless intrigue and of reckless expenditure. open air, and was exempt from the anxieties of townsmen, and 
It is the day of violence, and depend upon it, as certainly as lived in his degree a quiet, unchanging, restful, and decidedly 
collected in this room, it 1s the day also which will useful life. He, first of all,fed the people. There is a class of 

re ‘allowed by a reaction. So sometimes we have heard | small men who entertain that feeling still, who look to a farm 
dé hollow moaning of the wind, or seen the sullen break of as their one possible avocation, and a most honourable 
the wave upon the shore, all presaging the great tempest which | one, and who would rather be slowly impoverished by farming 
is to come ; and so, when I look round upon the horizon of than make ten per cent. in any business keeping them much 
Europe, and see how heavily those thunder-clouds are piled indoors, or much in the bustle of town life. The farmers 
up, 1 cannot resist a feeling of deep apprehension for the | above that grade, however, are wearying of the work. They 
rd and my earnest hope is that this country, at least, will | do not get much for their money; they have to think about 
not be tempted by anything short of the most paramount duty | markets as hard as tradesmen ; they suffer as much from flue- 
this mad race of waste and of human bloodshed.” | tuations; they find ruling their men disagreeable work, de- 
ning exhibition of our Indian Army to Europe, asa manding much care and ever-increasing weekly outlays, besides 
new power in the scales of the European equilibrium,—our | involving constant friction ; and above all, they see none of the 
ostentatious shaking of the purse of England in the face of | chances, either for themselves o1 their sons, of which other 
the assembled Powers of Berlin,x—must, we should think, have businesses are so full. They want, in their new knowledge 
been present in the mind not only of Lord Carnarvon, but of | and with their new interests in everything, to “get on,” 
his whole audience, as he pronounced this eloquent condemna- like their neighbours; and whatever the temptations of 
tion of the spurious Imperialism which delights in its hired | farming, “ getting on” is not now one of them. They 
legions and its heavy tributes. And a more timely lesson to | do not hold on to the land” as they did, they do not 
thecomparatively young democracy of these Islands could hardly | put their sons into farms, and they are much more ready 
have been spoken. Itis the danger of all democracies, and espe- | to relinquish their own holdings. The consequence is a 
cially of democracies which are only just beginning to feel and | readiness to throw up farms, which this Michaelmas has in many 
rejoice in their power, to delight in the exhibition of a national districts distinctly frightened landlords. Every day we hear 
s2lf-importance far greater than that which any of the units who | new instances of farms surrender d, sometimes by the dozen 
make up such democracies can ever feel in their own individual jina single district, for which there is no application. One 
lives, The political danger of that kind of exultation is very | landlord tells you his three biggest farms are “on hand.” 
great, and it is made greater, when we have, as we have now, | Another writes that he has fourteen farms to let. A third 
a Minister whose policy it is to flatter the self-importance of | states, and states accurately, that round his house, within riding 
the democracy, and to stimulate it to demand new displays of distance, he has the choice of eighteen farms, with one year’s 
its collective power. It is well for England that at such a | occupancy rent-free, if he will only take them and recover 
moment a voice so eloquent and so influential as Lord Car-|them. These are mere instances, but they recur until they 
narvon’s should be raised, to tell us that all Imperialism of | reasonably alarm the landlords. They do not want to take 
this sort is a bastard Imperialism, which every noble English | into their own hands farm upon farm, and begin the old Lati- 
tradition warns us to repudiate. True Imperialism is the | fundia system,—working huge blocks of land through hired 
Imperialism of service,—and rests upon the vast influence | servants only. It is not their trade, they do not understand 
which a great people, thinking only of the duties imposed on | the necessary economies, and they dread dealing with the 
it by its history and resources, may exert over all the various cleverest and most roguish class in the country, the bailiffs 
offshoots and States which have gradually come to lean on its | Without masters. They would rather, if well off, consent to 
counsels, and to be guided by its decisions,-—an influence, how- | 2 moderate reduction of rent ; but that in the first place, they 
ever, which is degraded by every act of selfish ambition, by | would fret all the poorer landlords round them, to whom 
every wanton extension of its power, and every vulgar | reductions are serious ; and in the next, that they fear moderate 
indulgence of its pride. reductions will not do. Ten per cent. off rent is to the farmer 
only a pound a week on.a 400-acre farm, that is, a saving of 
one man and a boy, but it is to the landlord equivalent to an 
THE POSSIBLE FALL OF FARM RENTS. income-tax of two shillings in the pound. As to 20 per cent. 

HE Landlords of England—on the whole, the best-off class | reduction, or 25 per cent., that, for the lesser landlords, would, 

in the world—are just now not happy; and they have | as the 7imes says, be equivalent to a social revolution. Every 

some reason for their unhappiness. Two potent causes | « county family ” would lose a fourth of its resources at a blow, 
are in operation which may force them to consent either to a | and just that fourth which, being surplus, makes life pleasant 
general and large reduction of Rents, or to an alteration of the | and easy. Naturally men so situated hesitate, and grow un- 
tenure upon which their social ascendency is built. It is diffi- | easy, and look at Government to see if it cannot help, and 
cult to doubt the accumulating evidence as to the declining | cast about for any plans which may avert so heavy a calamity. 
position of the farming interest. Farmers were grumblers in| The probability of such means being found without a new 
the days of Virgil, and will be grumblers in the days of that | tenure is not, we think, very great. The difficulties of transit 
tiresome “ New Zealander ;” but people are not necessarily free | are gradually disappearing, till there are three sources of vir- 
from tooth-ache, because they grumble when it is only | tually limitless supply—America, India, and Russia—all com- 
* coming,” Farming, under the exceptional English tenure. | peting with each other, and in the competition establishing, 
which exists nowhere else, that we know of, in the world—| while the seas are open, @ low uniform maximum against the 
farming, that is, under condition of buying a terminable per- | British farmer. If he asks more than, say, an average 42s., he 
mission to cultivate at a heavy annual price—has never been, | is undersold from abroad. He, in fact, no longer feeds the 
since 1816, very profitable work. With wheat at 60s., the | people, but only helps to feed them. Tis remedy is to pro- 
farmer seldom made more than 8 per cent. per annum, a rate at | duce quantities of a cheap article, but to do it he wants a 
which no medium shopkeeper would go on—he turning over his | bigger factory, which, the is!and he lives in being limited, he 
money four times, instead of once a year—and with corn at cannot get; plentiful manures, which become less plentiful 
4(s., on an average he does not get any interest at all, or even | as the guano is used up and the demand for them increases ; 
loses @ per-centage which, though small, speedily eats away | and lots of money, which, as we have just pointed out, seldom 
his—usually insufficient—capital. It is true the price of meat | belongs to the class willing to enter upon farms, Those who 
has risen, and barley pays, and there is a great demand for | have it try better trades, or go away to regions in the West or 
hay at good prices; but rents have risen also, and rates, | atthe Antipodes, where they buy larger and cheaper farms. Even 
and the price of labour, and the competition in meat is | a war would hardly raise prices very much. Farming will hardly 
growing severe,— and altogether the farmer, especially | become profitable enough to attract tenants through the hope 
if he farms on the medium scale, say, from 300 to 600 | of profit alone, and if it becomes unpopular, some other and 
acres, sees very little return either for his money or his work. | stronger attraction must be found. This can only be the hope 
He could get four per cent. while sleeping, and even if he screws | of proprietorship of some sort. It is quite certain, whatever 
out two per cent. more, the difference barely pays his own | a few economists may say, that in a fully-peopled country the 
labour in supervision. Economically he is discontented, and | owners of land will cultivate it under any circumstances. 
Socially he is, if under fifty, getting discontented too, We believe | The peasants of Norway do not throw their barren soil out of 
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tillage. The peasants of Belgium give fifty years’ purchase for 
their rich land, and go on digging away as if any other pursuit 
would not give them better interest. Corn is not protected in 
Prussia, where millions of people waste their magnificent energies, 
after conquering Europe as a distraction en passant, in com- 
pelling sand-heaps to grow what sand was never meant to 
yield. Proprietorship overcomes all obstacles, and it is to 
proprietorship that it must come, in some shape or other. 
The landlords must enfranchise the soil, and enable themselves 
to sell and let when they choose and as they choose. Nobody 
is stopping them, except the conveyancers. If the House of 
Peers next Session passes Bills making an acre as saleable as 
a watch, or as lettable as a Scotch feued house, the Commons 
will accept their Bills without a Session’s demur. That done, 
they can either dispose of their land to men willing to buy 
proprietorship without much consideration of interest, which 
is the Continental plan; or they can let it in a way which 
confers most of the advantages of proprietorship, which is the 
English plan in cities. The Farmers’ Clubs everywhere ask for 
this latter concession. ‘They want permission to hold farms 
at a quit-rent ; to be free of eviction, except for non-payment ; 
to be liberated from restrictions as to cultivation; to be rid 
of the land-agent’s criticisms ; to be as free of the landlords, 
in fact, as ordinary house-tenants are. They evidently think 
that after those,concessions they could work on again with a 
will. They must be right, for they must, as far as their own 
willingness is concerned, know their own business best; 
and they are asking just the same thing as we are pressing on 
the landlords, namely, the enfranchisement of the land. They 
have, too, just as much power of securing it as the landlords. 
Let them, for one Parliament, return tenant-farmers instead of 
landlords for the counties, a step entirely within their own 
power, and they can carry in this direction any Bills they please. 
The Peers will not destroy their House in order to throw out 
Bills which will increase the selling value of their lands by ten 
years’ purchase, nor have townsmen any interest in compelling 
landlords to remain proprietors instead of owners of quit-rent, 
fluctuating like tithe. The facts, of course, we must 
leave to experts; but if farming by tenants is as unpro- 
fitable as they say, and if farms are being thrown up, as the 
landlords say, and if cultivation by tenants cannot go on safely 
and steadily, as the agricultural papers say, then cultivation 
by quasi-proprietors is the nearly certain alternative. Such a 
change will not be a pleasant one to landlords, and will, in- 
deed, involve a considerable social revolution, but it is difficult 
to see any other way likely to be found out of it. The land- 
lords do not suggest any way, and the tenants everywhere 
suggest this way, and no other. All their popular demands, 
for tenant-right, for compensations, for long leases, for liberty 
of culture, for right to destroy game, all amount in reality to 
the same thing,—that they want to be more nearly proprietors 
than they are. They want to use their “plant” as they 
please, and to be sure of benefiting if they improve it. They 
are right enough in the main, and if they are in earnest 
enough to throw up farms rather than go on, as seems just 
now to be the case, they must win in the end. There is no- 
body with power to compel tenants to take farms upon terms 
they do not approve. 





THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE KHEDIVE’S 
BONDS. 


HE strangest point in all the foreign policy of our present 
Government is its attitude in relation to Egypt. That 
country, and not Mesopotamia, is the door of our Indian | 
house; yet the Government, which thinks of nothing but India, | 
while risking war with Russia to maintain prestige in Meso- | 
potamia, seems inclined to yield to France on every Egyptian | 
question, and in fact, to be ready to admit France to a joint | 
guardianship of the Valley of the Nile. The despatches pub- 
lished on Wednesday prove, what has long been suspected, that 
M. Waddington did clearly intimate to the British Government 
not only that France intended to maintain her protectorate of 
the Catholics in Syria and her rights over the Holy Places, 
but that she advanced a claim to forbid England to pursue | 
any “ policy which would teid to the acquisition of a material 
footing in Egypt, or even only on the banks of the Suez Canal, 
or on the continent of Western Asia.” That is a large demand, 
covering as it does all Asia Minor, in which we are thus for- 
bidden ever to acquire even a military station; but it was 
made by M. Waddington, and accept ad by Lord Salisbury, in 
the name of his Government. The French Foreign Minister 
states this in the strongest terms in his despatch of July 21st, 
‘ 


| 1878, quoting Lord Salisbury’s own language: 

7th, Lord Salisbury, in a despatch to Lord pte. = s 

M. Waddington is right in his interpretation of his mits that 
| and although he avoids reference to the extraordina: aa ; 
|about Western Asia, repeats all promises about 6, mand 


| Egypt. He pledges himself as to th pa 
ps — _— as to the Holy Places, and Con 





| “The Minister for Foreign Affairs has also dwelt 
| spatch and in his conversations with me, upon the qu 
|I am able to recognise with satisfaction that the Views to whi, 
| he gave expression were of a very friendly character, fo Which 
| always been the earnest desire of her Majesty’s Governme t oe 
| cordially with that of France in promoting the development of a Work 
| resources. England has a special tie to Egypt, because ioe 
highway to her Eastern possessions; but the great economi rf. 
| philanthropic objects which European diplomacy is pursuin ~~ 
country interest France and England in an equal degree oa ae 
| Power desires to establish any territorial settlement in Eg rey 
| interfere in any way with the dynasty of the Khedive at pet e “4 
| blished there under the suzerainty of the Sultan, Both deat 4 
| stability and permanence of his rule ; at the samo time, both pe the 
| with earnestness the prosecution of those reforms which alone can me 
his people from misery, and his finance from its present condition 
profeund embarrassment.” ton of 


both in hj 
estion of _& 





| These sentences amount in importance to a new Treaty. signed 
without the consent or knowledge of Parliament, The 
| absolutely preclude our Government, without a breach of faith 
|from occupying Egypt without the consent of France and 
| convey its assent to what is, in all but form, a joint pro. 
tectorate over the Khedive’s dominions, and indeed over his 
especial dynasty. What this protectorate means we knoy 
from the extraordinary negotiations which preceded the 
appointment of M. de Bligniéres to the Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works. It means that England is to obtain no direct 
foothold in Egypt, and that if she acquires influence or any 
right of tutelage there, a similar influence and an equal right 
of tutelage are to be conceded to France. If an Englishman 
controls the finances of Egypt, a Frenchman must control the 
| canals and ports; and if the Khedive dismisses the Frenchman, 
| he must dismiss the Englishman too. The Joint Protectorate 
is established in all its rigour, M. Waddington, in fact, 
jin his despatch of July 21st, insisting that words are not 
| enough, and that he must have declarations in writing. Con- 
| sidering the vital importance of Egypt to us, and the senti- 
| mental sensitiveness of Frenchmen about it, and the direct in- 
terest of the Khedive in setting one Power against the other, 
we do not hesitate to say that the seeds of a great dispute 
with France may be hidden in this secret agreement, concluded 
without the knowledge either of Parliament or of the French 
Assembly. 

This, however, is not all. It has been the steady policy of 
the British Government for many years to hold aloof from all 
financial jobbing, to treat English bondholders of foreign stock 
as private creditors, and to refuse to use its strength to secure 
them against the ordinary risks of business. That is the only 
safe rule, if only because it puts an end to that system of 
financial scheming which so discredits some of the politicians 
of the Continent, and frees the policy of Great Britain from 
any taint of Stock-Exchange corruption, or any inclination to 
postpone the interests of the nation to those of bond- 
holders. In the case of Egypt, however, the British Govem- 
ment has departed from this rule :— 








“The English agont has constantly been instructed that it is the 
earnest desire of her Majesty’s Government to work heartily in co- 
operation with that of France, and this wish has influenced their policy, 
sometimes even to the prejudice of other important considerations. 
They were earnestly dissuaded by some of the authorities best ac- 
quainted with the circumstances from joining with the Preach Govern- 
ment in requiring that the coupon of last May should be paid in full; 
but they preferred to risk the evil consequences which were predicted, 
and appeared not improbable, rather than part company with France in 
the matter. There appears to be no danger of any misunderstanding 
between the two Powers upon this question. The common object of 
both is that the Khedive’s dynasty may endure, that his people msy 


| prosper, and that his debts may be paid.” 


What in the world has the Government of Great Britain to do 
with the Khedive’s debts, any more than with the debts of any 
other fifth-rate ruler? They are no debts of ours. Paying 
them is not to the benefit of Egypt. On the contrary, the very 
best thing that could happen to the unhappy population of 


' that country is that the Khedive should either repudiate them, 
| or reduce taxation until they could not be paid. In any case, 


her Majesty’s Government has nothing to do with them, and 
no more pretext for interfering with the Khedive about them 
than it has for declaring war on King Alphonso because 
Spanish creditors do not get their money. Nevertheless, it 8 
evident from the sentences we haye quoted that the British 
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yi a did threaten the Khedive,—and they must have 
Foreig d him with deposition,—to make him pay that last 
threaten? “ they are backing with all their might a Sultan 
coupon. ach more serious sums, never pays, and never will 
who, om ~ta ous at all! What is the explanation ? Clearly 
pays oa S duiee to protect British bondholders, for the 
it 8 oi have not coerced Turkey, or Spain, or Peru, or 
ee or any defaulting Government, large or small, ex- 
y ote the Khedive. His bonds, however, are held by power- 

French speculators, and in consideration of that, and the 
ful h Government arising from that, the British 


‘hes of the F'renc! r 
i ent allows itself to be dragged into “ the cesspool of 


overnm : a : 
= » insists that fellaheen shall continue to be skinned, and 
aghs the Khedive,—who, one remarks, en passant, would not, 


coerces ‘ 
unless coerced, have paid. . : 
and unswerving policy of which we hear so much, is deflected, 


or rather is abandoned, in order that French creditors of a 
tty State may obtain their seven per cent. Has the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, perchance, any bonds out ? 

Even this, however, is not all. The Khedive is again in 
difficulties, and must stop those coupons, or obtain a new loan. 
Consequently he is compelled to surrender his own, and his 
mother’s, and his sisters’, and his children’s landed estates,— 
which, no doubt, were unfairly acquired, but with which 
we have no more to do than we have to settle whether the 
splendid Condé property came fairly to the House of Orleans. 
M. Louis Blanc thinks it did not, but even M. Louis Blane 
made no appeal to the British Government to coerce Louis 
Philippe into its restoration. The Khedive, however, sur- 
rendered his estates, estimated to yield £420,000 a year, but 
burdened with mortgages, cultivated in part by forced labour, 
and dependent in some degree upon the price of sugar; 
and being surrendered to the Egyptian Treasury, they 
belonged to the holders of the general Debt. That, 
however, did not matter. A low must be had somehow, 
and as nobody would lend without special security, the Daira 
estates must be given in pledge. So they were given in pledge ; 
but even this was not enough. The Khedive, by appointing 
an Egyptian Controller, might take them back again, or cause 
them to become valueless, and astute financiers like MM. 
Rothschild would not advance money unless that contingency 
was removed. Will it be believed that the British Govern- 
ment removed it, that it actually and solemnly pledged itself 
to compel an independent ruler—independent, at least, of us 
—to retain European managers of the Khedive’s surrendered 
estates until MM. Rothschild or the Bondholders assent to their 
removal? The thing is so incredible, that we give the oflicial 


text :— 
“ Foreign Office, October 24th. 


inst, conveying a proposition made to you by M. Waddington that the 
Daira lands, which have been recently surrendered by the family of 
the Khedive, and which are to be mortgaged as security for the new 
Egyptian loan, shall be managed by a Commission of three, which shall 
consist of an Egyptian, of a commissioner nominated by the English 
Government, and a commissioner nominated by the French Govern- 
ment. It is proposed that tis Commission shall receive the rents of 
the mortgaged property, and shall remit the proceeds to Messrs. 
Rothschild, so far as shail be necessary to cover the interest and sinking 
fand of thenow loan, I have to inform you, in reply, that her Majesty’s 
Government accede to the proposal of the French Government. But 
they think it desirable to point out that in doing so they do not accept 
any liability to pay, in any contingency, interest or sinking fund of 
this loan, They undertake the proposed nomination, in order to 
furnish to the holders of the loan a security that the person nominated 
shall not be divested of his functions without their previous assent.— 
Tam, &c., SALISBURY. 


“His Excellency Lord Lyons, G.C.B.” 


Suppose the European managers make a loss on the estates, as 
8 quite possible, now that the Khedive will no longer send 
soldiers to secure forced labour, and the Khedive, thinking 
it their fault, removes them, for men better acquainted 
with Egyptian farming, and obstinately adheres to that course, 
what isto be done? Has Lord Salisbury bound himself to 
send men-of-war to Alexandria, in order that by killing 
Egyptians they may compel the Khedive to leave men accept- 


estates ? 
48 assented to 


There is no proof, be it observed, that the Khedive 
this arrangement, or that the Sultan | 
agrees to see a fifth of all Egypt in European hands, | 
or that the loan is to be raised on fair and lenient | 
—. All there is proof of is, that the English and | 
a. Governments are determined that coupon-holders | 
not go without their seven per cent., even if they 
have to abolish State to secure it for them. The bond- 


holders have no claim on England and France whatever. Lord 





The Imperial policy, that grand | 


“My Lorp,—I have received your Excellency’s despatch of the 18th 


| 
able to the owners of Daira bonds in management of ve 


| Salisbury energetically repudiates any liability to pay sixpence. 
He only pledges the influence of * this mighty Empire ” to com- 
pel a Turkish satrap to retain the manager whom the holders 
of bonds for eight millions issued by MM. Rothschild may 
approve. The House of Commons has sunk very low, but 
it contains some men of business still, and their comments 
upon this transaction, absolutely unprecedented in our history, 
will be the most severe which even this Government has 
had to bear; while the comments of Paris upon its own 
| Government’s share in the transaction will make the ears of 
| Republicans tingle? What and where is the leverage which 
enables the holders of a small debt to move the most powerful 
Governments in the world to set aside international law, their 
own precedents, and common justice, which is outraged when 
one set of debtors is aided by the national force, and another 
| refused the smallest official countenance? We say nothing of 
Parliament in the matter, for Parliament is a despised autho- 
rity ; and we expect every day to hear that under the Treaty- 
; making power, which is, we are told, independent of the 
Houses, the British Treasury has guaranteed the Turkish 


Debt. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE CAUCUS. 


\ R. CHAMBERLAIN’S defence of the Caucus principle 
A in the Fortnightly Review is, like all he does, both 
frank and clever; but unlike most, though not all, of what he 
| does, is frank and clever in a way which will rejoice his oppon- 
ents much more than his friends, His plea for the caucus will 
frighten a great many who are otherwise quite disposed to 
strengthen party organisation, and will conciliate hardly any one 
who was not a convert before. No doubt, Mr. Illingworth will 
| applaud it, and so will the few who approved of Mr. Illing- 
| worth’s heroic policy at Bradford. But all men who believe 
| in party as a rough, though imperfect instrument of political 
}action, and who dread to see it made a divinity of,— 
| to see it idolised as if it were a perfect and infallible gift of 
| Heaven,—will read Mr. Chamberlain with a sort of shudder, at 
| the drift of his evidently sincere and thorough-going inten- 
/tions as to the use of his very new and very clean-sweeping 
party-broom. 

We have said before, in commenting on Mr. Illingworth’s 
correspondence with Mr. Forster, that it is perfectly reasonable 
and wise to demand from a new candidate who comes forward 

| as the organ of a party, the promise to submit his claims to the 
|managing committee of that party, and not to divide the 
| party, if that committee desire to choose some other man. 
| 








And the reason is obvious. The views and pretensions of an 
untried and probably unknown candidate can be judged 
such a committee than by any other test. 
something from that committee of supreme 
importance to him; he may fairly be asked to give them 
in return a pledge, which is of supreme importance to them, 
—namely, that if they do not judge him to have the highest 
claims, he will not diminish the chance of party success, by 
diverting his own adherents from the support of a more 
hopeful candidate. But then this assumes that in the absence 
| of other tests, the judgment of a party committee is about the 
| best test a constituency can apply to a new candidate’s fitness, 
| Is it the best test a constituency can apply to an old Member's 
fitness? Mr. Chamberlain, it appears, would say,—Yes. He 
can see no better test of political capacity than the judgment 
of a political caucus concerning the candidate’s qualifications. 
Such a caucus knows, if it knows anything, whether the candi- 
date will answer its purpose. What more would you have ? 
As for such shades of opinion, modifications of political type, 
varieties of political species, which a constituency’s confidence 
| in political character so freely introduces into political life,— 


| better by 
He wants 





| they are naught to Mr. Chamberlain. If he cannot get the perfect 


party instrument he wants, organisation seems to him a 
failure. For Mr. Chamberlain, it is sheer disloyalty to party 
that a Member for any constituency should be returned in any 
degree by the sympathy of the hostile party. He says, for in- 
stance, of Mr. Forster, that he was willing to be selected as the 
Liberal nominee by the Liberal Committee, but whether so 
selected or not, he intended to stand at the next election ; 
and then Mr. Chamberlain goes on :— 

“Now let us try this magnanimous determination by another test. 
Suppose it were possible to gather every Liberal elector in Bradford 
into St. George’s Hall, and suppose that at such a meeting, on the 


| question being put, one-third only voted for Mr. Forster’s candida- 


ture, and two-thirds voted for Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith. Do the 
admirers of Mr, Forster's independence consider that in this case 
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he would be justified in offering himself as a Liberal candidate for | Contagious Diseases Acts test, and s me 
Bradford? If he did, and if the Tories ran two candidates, it is > nae these tests eseaa to py “he see a —— n, 
Urably poorer 
and 





evident that the divisions in the Liberal majority would admit of; . 
the two candidates of the minority being returned, while Mr. Forster's narrower than even the test which a Liberal organisati 
success in any case would be impossible, unless by the aid of | aS such, would apply ;—though even such an organisatj ~ 
Tory votes. If, then, a Liberal leader, a former and future Minister, | often be inclined, as at Bradford, to a ] lon Would 
is entitled to put his personal claims above the interests of the/ narrow, In a word, we want to pink Weathers of Poe too 

arlament 


party to which he belongs, with what justice can he or any of his! | 
colleagues continue their “protests against the separate action of the | ho are not mere delegates, and who are elected because they are 
Seven from 


various organisations, which, believing their cause of supreme im- | not mere delegates ; who can differ on important point 
portance, refuse to sacrifice it for the general good of Liberalism, and | those with whom they agree most, without losin the} 
attempt, although only representing a minority, to control the action of | who are judged by their character and pes s I Seats; 
the whole party. Asa General owes to his army a high example of de- land not by the cut-and-dried tests of cl as a Whole, 
votion and of indifference to personal safety and advantage, so from | . a tests Of any caucus, But 
the leader of a party we havea right to expect conduct which repre- | for this very reason we condemn the sectarian caue 
sents the maximum of the loyalty and unselfishness which is antici-|even more than we condemn the political caucus 
pated from any of its members. Let thoso, then, who would applaud } do not want to see the political caucus dictating term, We 
the independent action of Mr. Forster, under the circumstances I have our tried and trusted Members : but still ] 8 terms to al] 
supposed, be prepared for the consequences, and let them cease to con- | : 9 “ we ill less do we want to see 
demn in the common soldier the practice which seems so admirable in | the little sectarian caucuses,—such as the Permissive Bill 
his commanding officer.” | Caucus,—doing likewise. Both caucuses are bad, 80 soon = 
We do not know, of course, what Mr. Forster would say to | they begin to be dictatorial ;_but the narrower the object of the 
this test, but for our own parts, we should accept it cordially, | “¢"°™% the worse is its effect. 
only in the opposite sense from Mr. Chamberlain. Nothing | 
seems to us more desirable than that the opinions of the two . saan 
great parties should frequently shade off into each other,—that | THE AMERICAN DIFFICULTY. 
there should be Conservatives who have enough sympathy | WF stand face to face with a serious difficulty with th, 
with a large number of Liberal convictions to prefer a man | United States of America. The details of it are oe 
who strongly adopts those convictions on most points, though he | yet fully known, because the Government have not thought it 
agrees with themselves on one or two of the chief issues between proper to publish Lord Salisbury’s and Mr. Evarts’s despatches 
the parties, to a man who is a mere Conservative. And | on the subject ; but enough is ascertained to make one appre. 
nothing, again, is more desirable, than that there should be | hensive that the Halifax award is seriously imperiled, and 
Liberals who have enough sympathy with certain Conservative that the often recurring question about the right of fishing on 
convictions to prefer a man who strongly adopts those con-/ the Canadian coast is upon us again. There is a disposition 
victions on most points, if he agrees with them onjon the part of some of our contemporaries not to stop to 
one or two of the chief issues between the parties. Such | weigh the merits of the case, but to dismiss the American 
men, at the present time, are Mr. Forster, Lord Carnarvon, | contention with the remark, “ It is only a shabby attempt to 
Lord Derby, the Marquis of Bath, and many others. Mr. | avoid paying a sum morally due. It is quite of a piece with 
Forster agrees provisionally with the Conservatives (and a | the policy which induces the American Government to retain 
great host of Liberals, too) about the Establishment, though | nine million dollars of the sum given hy the Geneva award, 
he is strongly Liberal on all the other chief issues of the} after all private claims have been satisfied.” This is 
day. Lord Carnarvon and Lord Bath agree with the Liberals | scarcely the way to regard Mr. Evarts’s case. He is a 
about the Foreign policy of the present crisis, though no doubt | statesman of high character, and is not likely to take advan- 
agreeing with the Conservatives as to a considerable number | tage of a paltry excuse for declining to pay the sum awarded 
of the other issues of the day. Does any moderate politician | at Halifax. It is only fair, too, to say that his despatch seems 
think that there should not be these shades of opinion, or that | to be approved by all kinds of American journals, Besides, it 
if there be, they should find no expression in the electoral | is a little unreasonable to take exception to technical objections, 
system? Is it reasonable that because a good many Conserva-| They are a necessary concomitant of arbitration. If nations 
tives hold strong Liberal views on foreign policy, and for that | choose to adopt that mode of settling their differences— 
reason yote for a Liberal candidate rather than for a|if they go to law, instead of to war—they must make up 
Conservative, that candidate should not have the ad- itheir minds to see technical points pressed in the spirit 
vantage of their support, simply because the Liberal|of a lawyer who represents a private person in an 
Committee distrust the Conservative sympathy with | ordinary arbitration. A General in the field may 
him? If not, why is it a bit more fair that because/choose to despise matters of form, and may care for 
the State-Church Conservatives sympathise with Mr. Forster} no advantages which he has not got by hard fighting; 
in regard to the State Church, and perhaps also because | but persons employed to represent a country in an arbitration 
they see that his Liberalism is in many respects more Conserva- | will, of course, avail themselves of every possible plea, technical 
tive in its effects than their Toryism,—the Liberals should re- | or otherwise. People do not in their own affairs refuse to 
pudiate their aid. The truth is that Mr. Chamberlain, | make use of every technical advantage which the law offers ; and 
if he could manage it, would root up all the interme-|it is much more to the purpose to examine the value of Mr. 
diate species of politics between strict Conservatism and | Evarts’s objections than to brand them as shabby. The terms of 
strict Liberalism ; and by so doing, he would destroy one of the | the Washington Treaty must be the basis of the controversy. 
most reassuring features of our political life. It is these in- |The 18th Article stated that “the inhabitants of the United 
termediate political species which serve to make the opposite | States shall have, in common with the subjects of her 
parties not only intelligible to each other, but endurable to | Britannic Majesty, the liberty, for the term of years mentioned 
each other. It is by their help chiefly that the hereditary | in Article 33 of this Treaty (ten years from the date at which 
Conservative passes into the sturdy Liberal, taking up an | the proviso came into effect), to take fish of every kind, except 
intermediate position on the way. shell-fish, on the sea coasts and shores, and in the bays, harbours, 
But, says Mr, Chamberlain, if an intermediate phase of poli-| and creeks, of the provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
tics between the great parties is to be recognised, and is to| Brunswick, and the colony of Prince Edward’s Islands and of 
be allowed to claim the right of appealing to a constituency | the several islands thereunto adjacent, without being restricted 
in the name of both parties, who can quarrel with the/|to any distance from the shore; with permission to land upon 
Temperance party, or the Women’s Suffrage party, or the party | the said coasts and shores and islands, and also upon the 
opposed to the Contagious Diseases Acts, or in fact, any political | Magdalen Islands for the purpose of drying their nets and 
clique at all, for ignoring the judgment of the Liberal party as a | curing their fish ; provided that in so doing they do not inter- 
whole, in the name of their own petty test? If you applaud | fere with the right of private property, or with British fisher- 
the self-will of a leader who ignores the judgment of his party, | men, in the peaceable use of any part of the said coasts, in their 
how can you condemn the self-will of a clique which, in its} occupancy for the same purpose.” The terms of the Article 
petulant self-sufficiency, does the same? Well, the answer | with reference to the right of fishing on the coast of the 
seems to us very simple. We applaud a man who,all his con-| United States are identical; and the Treaty goes on to say 
victions being well known to the constituency, refuses to be| that as it was alleged that the privileges accorded by out 
judged except by the constituency as a whole, because we | Colonies were greater than those accorded by the United States, 
believe individual character and political originality, so to say, | Commissioners should determine what sum was to be paid by 
to be of infinitely greater importance, than the tests applied even | the United States for the extra privileges. The phrases in 
by a Liberal Six Hundred. And we desire the constituency to} common with” and “the common right of fishing ” recur i 
judge by the larger criterion, not bythe smaller. We object to the | the Treaty ; they occur in the Convention of 1818 ; and they 
Permissive-Bill test, and the Women’s Suffrage test, and the l go so far to show that it was the intention of the framers 
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+ the Treaty to put the inhabitants of the United States 
. "footing of equality with our colonists, to give them, 
on 8 Round this point the contro- 


; neither more nor less. 
ee the two Governments rages. It would appear, 
y 


from the imperfect accounts which reached this country, that on 

day, January 12th, of this year, eighteen American schooners 
soon + Fortune Bay, Newfoundland. A shoal of herring ran 
Ms _ and the American fishermen, disregarding a local regu- 
‘ion against fishing on Sunday, proceeded to catch the 
herrings, two of the vessels fastening their seines or nets to the 
shore. The Americans were attacked by the native fisher- 
men, who tore up the nets and set free the fish. The question 
thus arises, whether a merely local regulation can restrict 
the privileges acquired by American citizens under the Treaty ? 
The strength of the British case lies in the phrase, “ in com- 
n with,” and in the presumption that the Americans have 


0 
- got larger rights on the coast of Canada than 
the Canadians themselves. Mr. Evarts relies, we may 


assume, on the fact that in other articles of the Wash- 
ington Treaty—for example, with respect to the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence—there is an express recognition of the 
wer to make local regulations. From the silence of the 
Fishery Articles of the Treaty as to local regulation, Mr. 
Evarts will, no doubt, argue that the fisheries were to be sub- 
‘ect to no regulations except those emanating from some joint 
authority. We should be decidedly of opinion that Lord 
Salisbury is right in his contention, if he confined himself to 
asserting the clear right of tue colonists to enforce any local 
regulation in existence before the Treaty. In that case, 
the Americans would have got that for which they bar- 
gained and promised to pay. They would have purchased a 
privilege subject to a certain condition, just as a man takes a 
lease subject to certain covenants. They would be tenants in 
common with the Canadians of the fisheries on the coast of 
the Dominion, and both would be bound by the same re- 
striction. But Lord Salisbury goes much farther. The 
Treaty was signed in 1871; ‘t came into operation in New- 
foundland in 1874 ; and the local statute complained of was 
passed in 1876,—that is to say,a year after the publication of 
the award. Lord Salisbury says that this statute binds 
American fishermen; and Mr. Evarts may reasonably answer 
that his countrymen will pay for rights in existence in 1871 
or 1874, and for nothing different or less, Their case would 
be still stronger if it be true, as is alleged, that Lord Salisbury 
claims a general power residing in the various local Legislatures 
of making regulations binding on the citizens of both countries. 
The Americans promise to pay a fixed sum for a joint right, and 
it would be unfair to cut down that right by regulations which, 
however palatable to the Canadians, might be intolerable to 
their neighbours. If Lord Salisbury has gone as far as is 
alleged, the American papers are not far out in asserting that 
our contention is similar to that which Lord Derby set up in his 
controversy with Mr. Fish. The English Government virtually 
claimed the right to limit the Extradition Treaty of 1842 by the 
Extradition Act of 1870, and to insist that no prisoner shall be 
surrendered to the American Government until an assurance had 
been given that the prisoner would be tried for no other offence 
than that for which he was surrendered. We are not, however, 
ready to believe that the Foreign Secretary has repeated Lord 
Derby’s mistake, and has approved altogether of the claim of 
the Dominion, He must be heartily anxious to see this vexa- 
tious question settled, and we cannot suppose he is disposed to 
haggle over barren rights, which, as Mr. Dana, one of the 
American Counsel at the Arbitration, said, were very much like 
the right of shearing wolves. 


There is one thing which the controversy makes plain. It 


18 an amiable delusion that arbitration can be often serviceable 
48 4 means of averting or terminating disputes; but as at pre- 
sent conducted, it has not a fair chance. The terms of sub- 
mission are rarely drawn with sufficient care to avoid a multi- 


tude of questions which any one with skill or experience in| 


Private arbitrations would have avoided. No prudent man who 
had a difference with a neighbour as to a right of way would 
think of submitting a case to arbitration in terms so vague and 
uncertain as those of Article 18 of the Washington Treaty. A 
solicitor would expose himself to an action for negligence if he 
allowed the submission, in acase under his charge, to be so worded 
that—as was the case at Halifax—one of the principal claims 
could not be investigated. Here a fresh blunder is discovered. 
The framers of the Treaty expressly reserved in other articles 
the power of the local Legislatures to make regulations. The 
eighteenth article, relating to the fisheries, contains no such 





Proviso as this, and the award is imperilled by this unpardon- 


able omission. If arbitrations are to be much used hereafter— 

| and we trust they may, though our present experience of them 
is not all that could be desired—we must have the assistance 
of professional diplomatists, who will be held answerable, and 
severely censured for, defects such as have come to light in 
every part of the Washington Treaty. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL FRACAS, 
HE conflict of jurisdiction which has arisen between the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice and 
the Arches Court of Canterbury may be left to lawyers to debate, 
to the Court of Appeal to determine, and to the public to smile at. 
The spectacle of two grave and learned Judges poking gibes 
at one another may not be edifying, but it is undoubtedly 
amusing ; and considering how little that is profitable has ever 
been got out of the Ecclesiastical tribunals of this country, it 
is something that one of them has, at all events, succeeded in 
starting a controversy which has already produced two such 
unusual incidents as the judgments of Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn and Lord Penzance, and promises to produce yet more. Into 
the law of the case we have no intention of entering ; that, we 
presume, will be settled by the House of Lords, or by Parliament. 
Our object is to point out that an excellent and quite unex- 
pected opportunity now offers itself for giving a more reason- 
able and satisfactory form to recent Ecclesiastical legislation. 
Those who, like ourselves, have always protested against the 
principle of the Public Worship Regulation Act have hitherto 
been confronted by one serious difficulty. To repeal or greatly 
modify a statute which has been consistently defied by the 
persons against whom it was directed would be a direct and 
dangerous concession to a temper which, however well meaning 
and conscientious it may be, is still an avowedly lawless 
temper. It is, no doubt, a grave responsibility to advise sur- 
render tosuch a temper. Everything, indeed, that has happened 
since the passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act has con- 
firmed and justified the dislike we have always entertained to it, 
but it would have been with regret that we should have seen a 
defiance of law recognised as successful, even though the law 
defied is undoubtedly a blunder. The contest between the 
Ecclesiastical and the Temporal Courts in the Mackonochie 
case makes it possible to repeal or modify the Act without re- 
sorting to any concession of this kind. It is exceedingly 
likely that Parliament will be forced to interpose once more 
in the disputes between Ritualist incumbents and aggrieved 
parishioners, and if so, it will be open to Parliament to review 
its work, in the light of the experience which has accrued since 
the passing of the Act. It will not be the obstinacy of the 
Ritualists that will have brought about the present dead- 
lock, but want of foresight on the part of those who framed 
the Act, or over-ingenuity on the part of those who 
have to interpret it. Lord Penzance has been busy 
for some years in trying to bring a Ritualist to book, and un- 
doubtedly his success in this direction has been remarkably 
}small. He has been able to put Mr. Tooth into prison, and 
having got him there, he was immediately seized with a dis- 
tracting dread lest he might not be able to get him out again. 
With this solitary exception, neither Ritualism nor Ritualists 
| have been in the least disturbed by the Public Worship Regu- 
| lation Act. It is not, however, the obstinacy of the offenders that 
| has reduced the law to insignificance. It is conceivable, indeed, 
| that a similar result might have followed from this cause ; but 
| the result actually attained has been due to blunders, real or 
| apparent, in the administration of the law. The Lord Chief 
| Justice may have been unduly eager to pick holes in the 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Courts,and the holes themselves 
|may admit of being patched up. But the Queen’s Dench is 
| not a Court the proceedings of which can be disregarded with- 
|out inconvenience, and it will be for the Government to 
decide whether, when Parliament is moved to say unmistak- 
ably what shall be the future procedure of the Ecclesiastical 
| Courts, and what punishments they shall have the power of in- 
| flicting, it will not be well to move it, at the same time, to 
give a new and bétter definition of the offences against which 
these penalties have been denounced. 
When the Public Worship Regulation Bill was under dis- 
cussion, the public were scarcely more competent to consider 
the question calmly than they had been when the Ecclesiastical 








Titles Act was before Parliament. In the one case they 
wanted to give the Ritualists a slap in the face, in 
the other case they wished to give the Pope a slap in 


the face; and in neither case had they troubled themselves 
to count the cost of the indulgence. The general opinion 
| 
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was that the Ritualists would give in, as soon as they had dis- 
covered that the nation was really in earnest in putting them 
down, and by consequence, all that was needed was to make 
the process of putting them down at once cheap and effectual. 
How far these ends have been attained, the accounts of the 
Church Association, and the list of churches in which the 
ritual has been changed in deference to the godly admoni- 
tions of Lord Penzance, may be left to show. If the Public 
Worship Regulation Act had been entitled an “ Act to provide 
for the Retirement of Sir Robert Phillimore from the Court 
of Arches, and for the Multiplication and Complication 
of Ecclesiastical Suits,” it would have told its own 
tale. The time which has been spent in these contests 
vill not, however, have been wasted, if it has led the Govern- 
ment to consider a little more closely the attitude and policy 
of the Ritualist party. There is no doubt, of course, that 
the nation can, if it chooses, put down Ritualism. 
has the power to make the mere fact of being present at a 
Ritualist service a capital offence, and a penalty very much 
short of this would answer every purpose. But there are two 
things to be borne in mind, by way of qualification to this 
statement. One is, that to say that a Legislature has the 
power to do such-and-such a thing is by no means tantamount 
to saying that it would be prudent to do it. The other is that 
the possession of the power is valueless if the country is not 
really determined to see it used. No doubt Parliament can 
make Ecclesiastical procedure rapid and unmistakable. It 
can enact that so soon as judgment has been pronounced, 
the offending clergyman shall have three days given him for 
consideration, and if at the end of that time he is not ready to 


to the decree, that he shall be at once de- 


submit himself 
prived; or that upon. proof being offered that similar cere- 
actised in any other church, the incumbent 
shall, without further delay, be given his choice of submission | 
or deprivation. But when all this has been done, and the 
Established Church has been thoroughly purged of the unclean 
thing, what good will come of it? Will she, except in the eyes of 
better for the operation? She will 
nsive Church ; she will no longer 
she will have banished 
clergymen ; 


monies are pr 







a few fanatics, be really th 
comp! he 
torical parties ; 
and hard-working 
she will have deprived a number of congregations of 
a type of i ich they are fond of, and which they 
have, for the most part, provided at their own cost. Where 
will be the gain in all this? If the imagery of the Apocalypse 

juestion, and Parliament and the 
Constituencies were warned to out of the Ritualistic 
Babylon, that they be not partakers of her sins, that would be 
But at a time when most 
manage their religion as 


have ceased to be a 
the oreat his 


enthusiastic 


embrace 


a number of 





] 
| 


were brought to bear on the 


come 


an intelligible line of argument. 
men are agreed to let other people 
they like, provided only that they enjoy the same freedom for 
themselves, no one talks or feels in this strain any longer. 
All that the m the more indifferent public 
of the present cares about is that those persons 
who wish to go to church but dislike Ritualism, shall | 
not be forced to choose between going to a Ritualist 
church or going to none at all. We believe that if 
the House of Commons could have kept its head during the 
debates on the Public Worship Regulation Bill, it would have 
acknowledged by a large majority that this was the end 
it wished to see secured. Instead of this, it set to work to 
insure that those persons who wish to go to a Ritualist 
church but to go to a non-Ritualist 
church, or t home. As it is, the failure of the 
experiment has been in some measure disguised by the legal 
mishaps incident to the trial of it. An excellent opportunity 
is thus afforde ing a measure which had its 


re reasonable o 


day 


shall have no choice 


to stay at 


of reconsideri 





origin in aradically w1 conception of the objects which it 
was expedient for Parliament to propose to itself. The 
Government are not likely to have much time to spare from 


foreign affairs during the coming Session, but they might 
employ what they may have worse than in recasting the 
Public Worship Reculation Act. | 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


: ie attack upon the alleged abuses of Wellington College 
. now possesses all the elements which Mr. Cobden once 


V il to the success of any great cause in England. 
Thi se were od case, able advocates, and the opposi- 
tion of the 7 ” The daily papers, with one notable 
exception have, to oreater or less d -oTee, supported the 
view taken by Sir Charles Ellice, in the correspondence lately 


Parliament | 


' published by Messrs, Kegan Paul and Co. But the Times 
as of course correct, the figures produced by the Vice-Proy 
of the College (Colonel Talbot), the fallacy of which at 
pletely exposed in an answer from the Adjutant-General, = 
objections raised by Sir Charles Ellice do not seem to bog 
been even considered by the Zimes, if we may judge b ‘ 
very one-sided summary of the case which that paper fant ~ 
as its comment on the correspondence published } * "4 
another column. The only demand put forward has hal that 
some public inquiry should be made into the management t 
this great national memorial of the Duke, from al] comin 
with which his son has withdrawn his name. Surely it is a 
too much to ask that ample means should be afforded for al 
interested in the School to examine for themselves whether th 
means provided by the Patriotic Fund and by private - 
scription have been judiciously applied for the Purposes for 
which they were originally designed. At present no such state, 
ment is furnished. And the somewhat jaunty air with which 
Colonel Talbot practically denies the right of the public ty 
examine into the accounts, leaves the impression that he has g 
greater desire to exalt his own position, than to show that 
the Governors have fulfilled the purpose for which the College 
was instituted. It cannot be alleged by the Governors that when 
money has been supplied for a great public object, those who 
are in fact the trustees of the public are justified in forgetting 
that they were trusted for a certain specific purpose, and that 
they are bound to carry out that purpose, whether they are or 
are not able to shelter themselves behind the technical phraseo. 
logy in which the lawyers employed by themselves haye 
expressed it. The very fact of such a plea being put forward 
-—a plea which is based solely on conformity to legal obliga. 
tions—is one that must in such a case excite the gravest 
irritation. 

Briefly speaking, the arguments advanced by the two sides 
in the controversy are these:—On the side of the Horse 
Guards, that the College v instituted to provide for the 
gratuitous education of sixty orphan children of officers as 
foundationers, and that this number was eventually to be 
increased to 200, as was indicated in the address at the open- 
il g of the College by the late Prince Consort. This promise 
has not been fulfilled, and the only other boon that has been 
granted to the Army has been that eighty sons of officers still 
living are permitted to enjoy the benefits of the College ata 
rate nominally of £80 per annum, really at a much higher sum, 
On the side of the Governors, it is maintained that the 
objects for which the College was founded have been fully 
attained, inasmuch as not sixty but eighty boys are now on 
the foundation, and that, moreover, eighty others receive 3 
public-school education at a rate which does not afford any 
remuneration whatever. That, finally, in order to do somuch 
as this, a certain number of sons of civilians and soldiers pay- 
ing a much higher rate have been admitted to the establish- 
ment, and that without the profits from these the funds would 
be insufficient to defray the normal expenses. But it is just 
in regard to this very statement that the real difference of 





opinion lies, and the Times has failed to see that there is 


something requiring explanation in the figures furnished by 
Colonel Talbot. 

From first to last, the College has received something like 
£250,000, a portion of which has, of course, been expended in 
necessary buildings, but a considerable sum has still been 
invested as an endowment fund, and it would be reasonable to 
suppose that this would place the School in a better position 
than such proprietary establishments as Cheltenham or 
Marlborough. Yet there is no such contrast as there ought to 
be between the cheapness of Wellington College and the dear- 
ness of other places of education. Not only is the nominal 
annual rate of payment, £80, as great as that at the former 
Colleges, but this does not really represent the true price 
charged. For inasmuch as even the favoured few do not get 
the advantage of the lower scale of charge for at least fifteen 
months, during which time they have to pay £110 at least, it 
follows that, without extras, the ce is over £90, and 
not £80 a year, as the Zines or is it a true answer 
to this to say that the College takes £80 a year only from 
, nd 


i 
1 
t 





1e actual cl 





asserts. J 
boys, for in instituting a comparison with other schools 
only the charge of £80, but the fact that that charge is only 
allowed as a favour to a limited number must be taken into 
account. As a matter of fact, to these charges at least £30 pet 
annum have to be added for extras. We have before us what 
assured is a more moderate bill than is usually sent im 
to the father of a boy actually on the favoured rate. Instead 
of £27, the third of £80, per term, the actual charge ¥ 
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pore 9d. per term. Adding, therefore, this £30 paid extra 
to the £90 which, as we have shown, is the average 
favoured few, the actual price charged to 
unate as to get his son among those on 
the lower rate is £120 at least per annum. And yet the 
Times accepts as proven Colonel Talbot 8 belief that not 
only is there no pr fit to the School from this source, but that 
even to reduce the cost of education to such a rate as this, 
the admission of 140 civilian pupils paying a still higher sum is 
absolutely ess ntial. The figures he brings forward in the corre- 
spondence do not lead to this conviction. It would seem that this 
great national establishment has been so managed that though 
it has receive nearly a quarter of a million sterling, it is 
actually unable, wit! out some source of additional profits, to 
educate eighty boys without charge, and in addition another 
eighty to whom it charges a higher sum than the leading pro- 
rietary schools. Surely there must be some defect of manage- 
ment which ealls for serious inquiry. All Colonel Talbot 
attempts is to de ny the veracity of this, in terms that savour 
of special pleading, in their desire to keep within the letter 
of legal obligations rather than fulfil their spirit. All the 
Times does is to support his views, by accepting as accurate the 
figures on which the Vice-President bases his refusal to admit 
the plea that a public establishment should be eager to submit 
its affairs to the criticism of the public which provided the 
funds for its foundation. 

Nothing is known, or can be known, under existing circum- 
stances, as to how the annual income is employed, or how the 
funds obtained from the extra-paying pupils have been ex- 
pended in the past, and are to be expended in the future. It 
is known that from this latter source above £40,000 of savings 
have been spent without producing any tangible benefit to 
those for whom the College was founded, and yet it is gravely 
the reason why a wealthier class was admitted 


asserted that 
was to benefit the children of poor officers, for whose sake the 


each year; 
rice paid by the ! 
a father who is so fort 


College was founded and endowed. The whole thing 
requires the searching light of public inquiry, and that 
not on grounds of class-interest, but on the broader 


principle that no institution founded by the public, and 
endowed with State funds and private contributions, should be 
beyond the reach of examination, or be a close borough as 
regards public inquiry and investigation. 


THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

FINE writer in the new number of the Cornhill points out 
that the somewhat artificial avoidance in society of the 
subject of the feelings with which individuals contemplate death, 
has the effect probably rather of increasing the intensity of that 
occasionally deep fear of it, of which now and then we meet with 
remarkable instances. The poor, says this writer, have no such 
delicacy in speaking of the event of death, evenin the presence of 
those who are about todie. ‘They talk of it with the same 
straightforward plainness of speech with which they talk of the 
course of bodily disease, and whether or not it be a consequence 
of this plainness of speech, or only a consequence of something 
else in the lot of the poor which also causes this plainness of 
speech, at all events there seems to be much less evidence of any 


agonising fear of death among the poor than among the rich. | 


And we are inclined to believe that the absence of reserve 
on the subject does at least in some degree diminish the 
awe of death : 


for it is certain that all the reserves of what is | 


called “polished society” do more or less increase the mental | 


excitement with which the subject-matter of these reserves 
is treated; and doubtless all increase of excitement on any 
subject of which the mind entertains a secret awe, adds to 
the intensity of that awe. We do not mean, of course, that 


either openness or reserve will alter very much the feeling with 


which, when death arrives, the dying meet it. But as‘ C. E.8.’ 
very justly observes, in the Cornhill, the feelings with which we 
regard death when it is at a distance, concern the general 
happiness of life more deeply than the feelings with which we 
meet it when it comes,—which are often very different. 
anticipating the inevitable event with the same simplicity and 


Plainness with which we anticipate the other necessary eras of | 


life, we can diminish the artificial panic with which death is some- 
times regarded while it is distant, there is good reason to believe 
that the feelings with which it will be met on its immediate 
approach,—whenever, at least, that approach is due to natural 
causes, and not to violence,—will take care of themselves. As in 
Dr. Johnson's case so in hundreds of others, the man who has 


fought against the horror of death till he has suffered far more | 


If by | 


than a hundred times its actual terror during his lifetime, will 
pass through it with the utmost serenity and peace when at 
last it really comes. Hence it does not in the least follow 
that what is needed to correct the excess of panic with which 
death is contemplated, myst be something adequate to sustain 
the soul when it actually comes, for those who have most to 
sustain them in the final crisis, constantly suffer most in the pre- 
mature contemplation of that crisis ; while those, again, who have 
no morbid fear of death till it is close at hand, may be the least 
able to face it when it comes. The writer in the Cornhill accounts 
for the very numerous cases in which people who feel the greatest 
horror of death, beforehand, meet it most tranquilly in the end, 
by assuming that this morbid horror of it is due to a certain 
excess of vitality,—a quickness of blood,—-which is necessarily 
so far reduced when death is really at hand, that with it goes 
the nervous horror which was itself fed by that 
vitality. We doubt the explanation. Some who have this 
very keen dread of disembodiment, do not seem to have 
any of that overflow of spirits or of life which the theory 
assumes; while very many indeed who have that overflow of 
spirits, and life, and health in the largest possible measure, seem 
quite destitute of the morbid fear which is supposed to spring out 
of it. Asfaras the present writer’s experience has gone, this 
morbid feeling is very apt to belong to people of weak health, 
though of a tenacious kind of constitution, of strong social affec- 
tions, and of active imaginations, who are constantly reminded of 
the feebleness of their apparent hold on life, and yet cannot conceive 
of living at all without the manifold domestic incidents and home- 
like detail in which, to them, life has hitherto consisted. Such 
persons regard death, while it is only suggested to them by their 
imaginations, with the sort of terror with which a man at sea regards 
the chance of sinkinginto the dark, cold waters,—as a dreadful rend- 
ing asunder of vivid ties, tearing him violently from all the warmth 
and fullness of life, to plunge him into what Shelley so finely 
calls, — 
“ The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world.” 


also 


But when death really comes close,—if it comes by a gradual 
and natural approach,—they find out their mistake; though 
the outer scene withdraws itself, there is no conscious- 
ness of a violent dragging or snatching at that which constitutes 


their own feeling of themselves. Often they feel an unwonted 


tranquillity, an unusual calm, which is not unconsciousness, steal- 
ing over them; a feeling of coming to themselves, instead of being 
torn away igto a new and desolate region ; and even where this 
consciousness of strange serenity, often described by the dying, is 
not expressed, there is often a complete cessation of restlessness, an 
appearance of grateful satisfaction in all that is done for them, and 
a feeble self-possession, which seem to bystanders to imply some 
such state of feeling. As Father Newman so finely expresses it, in 
that noble delineation of death in his ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,” 
which seems to have had its origin in hints given to the great 
imagination of the writer in the last whispers of the dying :— 


“T went to sleep; and now I am refreshed, 
A strange refreshment ; for I feel in me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 7 
Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 
And ne’er had been before. How still it is! 
I hear no more the busy beat of time, 
No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse, 
Nor does one moment differ from the next. 
I had a dream; yes, some one softly said, 
‘He’s gone!’ and then a sigh went round the room, 
And then I surely heard a priestly voice 
Cry, ‘ Subvenite !’ and they knelt in prayer. 
I scem to hear him still, but thin and low, 
And fainter and more faint the accents come, 
As at an ever-widening interval. 
Ab! whence is this? What is this severance ? 
This silence pours a solitariness 
Into the very essence of my soul, 
And the deep rest, so soothing and so sweet, 
Hath something, too, of sternness and of pain. 
For it drives back my thoughts upon their spring 
By a strange introversion, and perforce 
I now begin to feed upon myself, 
Because I have nought else to feed upon. 
Am I alive or dead? Iam not dead, 
But in the body still, for I possess 
A sort of confidence which clings to me, 
That each particular organ holds its place 
As heretofore, combining with the rest 
Into one symmetry that wraps me round, 
And makes me man; and surely I could move, 
Did I but will it, every part of me. 
And yet I cannot to my sense bring home, 
By very trial, that I have the power. 
’Tis strange; I cannot stir a hand or foot, 
I cannot make my fingers or my lips 
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By mutual pressure witness each to each, tion. At all events, the evidence of a hundred death-beda, of 
Nor by the eyelid’s instantaneous stroke utmost diversity as regards theological belief, entirely goes te the 
Assure myself I have a body still. th out 5 NRE a : yg es to prove, 
Nor dol know my very attitude, at among sincere and hig a-min¢ ed men and women, death Appears 
Nor if I stand, or lie, or sit, or kneel. to be rather a process of coming to oneself, of entering into 
So much, I know, not knowing bow I know, certain (at least temporary) calm and self-possession, than elas 

pain, of alarm, or even of surprise, 
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That the vast universe where I have dwelt 

Is quitting me, or I am quitting it ; 

Or I or it is rusbing on the wings 

Of light or lightning on an onward course, 

And we e’en now are million miles apart. 

Yet ..ess is this peremptory severance 

Wrought out in lengthening measurements of spaco, 

Which grow and multiply by speed and time ? 

Or am I traversing infinity 

3y endless subdivision, hurrying back 

From finite towards infinitesimal, 

Thus dying out of the expansive world ?” 
Certainly the evidence—so far as observation can give us evid- 
ence—of the experience of the dying, is evidence that dying 
itself, as distinguished from the pain or disease which leads to it, 
is not only not painful, but a withdrawal from bodily pain, often 
accompanied by a singular increase of moral self-possession. 
And as regards the painlessness of the natural process of dying, — 
it is clearly to be expected. All suffering, even faintness, which 
is often the worst sort of suffering, is the struggle of the principle 
of life against some physical disease or failure which endangers 
life ; and so long as life is strong, the struggle may be terrible. 
3ut when life ebbs, the power to suffer physically must ebb with 
it. Indeed, nothing seems to be a more singular testimony to the 
instinctive character of the belief in immortality, than the im- 
pression so often shared by those who profess to believe in anni- 
hilation, that even a natural and gradual death must in itself in- 
volve extreme suffering. If dying means the dwindling of life, it 
must mean also the dwindling of the power to suffer, which is 
one of the most characteristic of the measures of life. But| 
even the disbelicver in immortality really thinks of some being, agent ‘ , . 
some person as suffering in the wrench which a separa- | clearly is this perceived, that there was at one time a notion abroad 
tion between him and his body implies Yet nothing | that the difference in market value between a perpetual annuity 
can be more illogical than for such a one to imagine that | and an annuity for bes hundred years would be found to be imper- 
there is anything to wrench away. And even the spiritualist, | ceptible, and wearisome age for national prosperity were 
who does believe in the separate existence of the person from his | based upon it. oe - ilk Buckingham, no fool, though a 
body, has no right to suppose that there is anything necessarily | theorist, wes “ cemaed ; of this, that he proposed vo pay off the 
painful in the dissolution of the partnership, any more than there | whole National De tin this way, his annuity beginning with five 
was in the first formation of it. As the coming of life is gradual | Pet cent., and decreasing a shilling a year; but he found that 
and unconscious,—as almost all the great eras of bodily | though he made converts, they were neither in the Treasury 


| HT ‘g T 20 » e 
growth and decline approach by gradual and unconscious steps, | ?°F the City. ; = wd cent. for a hundred years 
—so analogy would be apparently in favour of the last great /'8 mot as valuable as three per cent. for ever. The 


. : | Jie i é :) ¢ p » t Q j 
change being gradual and unconscious too; and what analogy | belief in the equal value of a perpetual annuity and an 
jannuity for a term, therefore, declined, till at the present 


suggests, observation appears to confirm. Even in the case of | ime , a 
violent deaths, it may be fairly said that the pain suffered is not moment it is customary to Bay the market for terminable annuities 
due to death, but to the vitality of full health, since the suffering | 8 V°TY limited, and theorists have started off on other roads. 
from acts of violence which are the most nearly fatal, is usually less Dealers in reversions and the like, who are accustomed to calculate 
than the suffering from those which, though dangerous, do not ap- | terest very closely, will buy terminable bonds ; but trustees dis- 
pear to undermine equally the vital strength. It is not the man who like them, as involving trouble in reinvestment ; rich men of 
suffers in being disembodied ; it is the body which suffers before business dislike them, as giving too little for the care they require; 
the man can be disembodied ; and the suffering grows less, not | #74 the average investor dislikes them, as representing a property 
greater, as the life in the body dwindles. ; which annually sinks in value. Hence, greatly to the regret of 
But after all, and even without relation to religious fears, | f"-sighted economists, Terminable Annuities have been nearly 
legitimate or the reverse,—the fear of death, is, we suppose, | 8'V°? UP 48 methods of extinguishing Debt. 
due more to the strangeness, and newness, and solitariness of | It is not quite certain, nevertheless, that the statesmen are in 
the experience, than to the expectation of physical pain. Men the right. They may never have tapped the right stratum of 
who can hardly conceive themselves at all, except as they capital, never have gone quite deep enough through the 
are clothed in the domestic incidents of life, anticipate a kind different layers of investors, never have offered the in- 
of necessary dreariness in being withdrawn from all these ducement which really tells. It is possible, though not 
incidents,—and shiver as they think of the fading-away of the proved, that there exist classes, possessed in the aggre: 
familiar faces, and the solitude of the soul, The mere concep- | gate of immense resources, which would, under certain en 
tion of even a temporary imprisonment in self,—of what Father | ditions, be strongly tempted by Terminable Annuities, an 
Newman describes as a feeding of the soul on itself,—is more | though we make no pretension to dogmatise about it, we may do 
alarming to them than any amount of physical pain, when | a service by pointing out who those classes = We toe wrote 
combined with the ordinary aids of sympathy and tenderness. But | orm — psee~tera or agama yee or — 
even these persons should remember that so far as the experience | “™“°Y and unlike most Continentals, care mainly for incomes 
of the dying can be gathered, this loneliness seems to be least | Wbich secure their own and their children’s comfortable eo 
felt when it begins. Loneliness, after all, is a relative term. They do not care to provide for their grandchildren. Let ‘ nd 
own parents look after them, and make money for them, in their 


Keble very justly said that no one ever really lives anything like | ee : 
ve ager. ; ee | turn. They themselves are not ‘“ founding families,” or troubling 





ENGLISH FEELING ABOUT TERMINABLE ANNUITIRs 
IE India Office is about to try an experiment, the seni 

of which is of some social, as well as political ang 
financial, importance. It is about to purchase the East Indian 
Railway, under the provisos of the original contract, as arranged 
by Lord Dalhousie ; and instead of offering money down, it has 
offered terms which, besides yielding sume incidental advan. 
tages, are equivalent to an annuity of £5 12s. 6d, per cent 
for a period of seventy-five years. That these terms wil] "a 
accepted by the Company’s shareholders seems certain, ag the 
Directors may be taken to represent their views, and as the Office 
has a legal option of offering a somewhat lower figure in ready 
money ; but the still undecided point is the popularity of this 
investment with the public. That is a curious subject of Specu- 
lation, for it will be found, we believe, to depend as much upon 
feeling as upon mathematics. English financiers have long sincg 
perceived that the only instrument which can be trusted to diminish 
national debt on a large scale is a demand for Terminable Annuities, 
A nation lives so long, that the extinction of its Debt or a serious 
portion of a Debt, even in a hundred years, is worth arranging, 
more especially on a system which, while it gives the State no 
more trouble than an issue of Consols, debars Parliament from 
| seizing the fund to meet a sudden emergency. A Terminable 
Annuity is the only form of Sinking Fund which pledges the 
national faith to non-interference with the accumulation, § 

















his whole life within another’s reach :— : 
ie ities dain es Reeth week Meine tn Qe ion | about what will become of their names, but are only anxious to do 

- shoul y a an ear re a ° ° ° Hy 
. ce . é | their duty, in a modest and self-respecting way, to their own 


Sinco all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die; ‘te : : agile ‘ : ’ pane 
And not the tend’rest heart, and next our own, immediate belongings. Their main difficulty in doing it, ™ 


Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh ?” | their own minds and in our day, is the extremely small rate of 
‘There may beand is more loneliness in feeling how little of each other | interest obtainable on perfect security. Suppose a man has saved 
wereally know, when we are closest to cach other, than in calmly re- | £10,000, and two grown-up daughters to provide for. He can 
alising what oneself really is without the sting of this silent reproach. | only secure them, after paying expenses, legacy duty, and the rest, 
Solitude is often less solitary than society,—where solitude is calm | £300 a year in Consols, clear of ordinary income-tax. This 18 
and clear, while society only brings home to one one’s own isola- only £150 a year each, and that, if the women are separated, is, 
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his judgment, an inadequate provision. An my ny in the amount | 
to £500 a year would, he feels, be sufficient ; but this is unpro- | 
enrable except upon imperfect security, or security involving a | 
risk which he is anxious to avoid. A Terminable Annuity, there- 
fore, at 5} or 6 per cent., and covering his own life and his 
daughters’, and probably four or five years beyond, would exactly 
am his case; but at present it is unprocurable. The British 
Government’s rates are too low, and their Annuities now in 
the market will run for much too short a time. He 
is not greatly moved by the gradual diminution of market 
galue, for he does not intend the principal to be 
gold. He does not care greatly about the ultimate loss, for 
be is not rich enough or far-sighted enough to look down 
the road beyond his children; but he does greatly care that they 
and himself should be comfortable, as well as secure. He wants 
those extra £200 a year for them very much indeed. This is the 
man who runs such risks in Bank shares and steam shares and 
industrial undertakings, and this is the man who, we conceive, 
will be attracted by the Indian Terminable Annuities. They are 
not specially tempting, not nearly so tempting as six per cent. 
would be; but they pass the magic line of five per cent., which 
he is always hoping for, and they are, as the world goes, 
as secure as anything else obtainable. He will, we think, 
for the first five years of the term, buy them freely 
at par ; and if he does, the India Office will have ascertained a 
most important fact. They cannot, any more than anybody else, 
get more hay out of a field than there is grass in it—which is the 
assumption of most Sinking-Fund dreamers—but owing to the 
comparatively high rates they always pay for money, they will be 
able, if they ever choose to submit to moderate present sacrifices, 
to plan the gradual extinction of the Indian Debt, a point which | 
it is of the highest political interest to achieve. ‘They could, for 
example, by merely assuming five per cent. as their basis of calcula- 
tion, instead of the British three per cent., sell every year a fixed 
amount of Terminable Annuities, or find for their Life Annuities 
a market which those of the British Government, from the low 
terms offered, fail to secure. 
We hope we have made our point clear. It is that the Indian 
experiment, devised, we presume, by Sir Thomas Seccombe—a 
finance manager who, with the work of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has to be content with recognition only from his em- | 
ployers, the nation knowing nothing about him—has a basis other 
than the mathematical calculation of the difference between perma- 
nent and terminable annuities, namely, the special desire of certain 
classes fora high rate of interest during a definite term, even though 
they lose in the long-run by accepting it. The amount of the | 
rate which tempts must be determined by experience, but it is 
certain that it must be beyond five percent. Less than that does 
not strike the investor, who is not working a problem in arith- 
metic, but trying to secure to his children advantages which he 
will secure for them if he can, even if he buys them at rather 
too high a price. It is of no use telling him that he gives too 
much for the odd £200 a year. He replies that the £200 extra 
means easy-chairs for his daughters, instead of hard benches, and 
unless he can give them easy-chairs, his primary object in saving will 
be frustrated. Ile does not want them to be only safe, but safe 
and happy. And it isof no use telling him that the money will at 
last be gone, for he does not care if it is gone, if only the reasonable 
and limited end heis seeking issecured. Moreover, he is accustomed 
tosink money in that way. No Scotchman will build a house on land 
leased for seventy-five years, or ninety-nine years either, but de- 
mands “a feu,” a lease in perpetuity ; but middle-class English- 
men do it every day, with perfect contentment. ‘I shall live 
here my life,” says Paterfamilias, ‘and John for his life, and 
éven then John’s children will have a few years before they need 
g0 out, to decide what they will do.” He does not think of de- 
Scendants, but only of his children ; does not regard his savings 
a3 “family property,” but as his own property, which he will | 
use, in a just and provident manner, for the benefit of his own 








nearest in blood. He seeks, in fact, in his national manner, 
something that he can see or realise without dreaming. We | 
believe that the class which feels like this is very numerous, and 
will be found unexpectedly full of capital for such an investment, | 
The belief may be wrong, of course, for the assumption rests on 
a theory, as to which anybody may be deceived by the experience 
of a circle; but we have in our favour the experience of all 
ground landlords, and the long history of risky speculations, | 
started on the assumption that high interest is a never-failing | 
temptation to small investors. On the other hand, there is, we 


diffused instinct against destroying anything valuable. This last 
once operated with extraordinary force. The queer notion of 
George Eliot’s farmer, Mr. Pullen, that it was somehow illegal 
and wicked to destroy an unpaid bond, even when it was your 
own, because there was money in it, describes an opinion once 


very powerful. ‘The idea was that money invested in an annuity 


| was ‘‘ sunk,” and that you had no more right to sink it than to burn 


your house or cut off an arm; that it was a “flying in the face 
of Providence” to destroy what He had given you, and what 
might benefit somebody very much. You were to use money 
wisely, not part with it for ever. It was a “talent,” and per- 
petual burial in a napkin must somehow be wrong. The feeling 
has, we think, decayed, with the spread of intelligence, men per- 
ceiving that the argument is merely an argument against buying 
anything at once valuable and perishable ; but the instinct exists, 
and always tells more or less against terminable annuities. The 
obstacles will, nevertheless, we believe, be overcome, by the work- 
ing of the tenacious but limited family affection of Englishmen ; 
and we shall watch the experiment made by the India House 
with an unusual curiosity, and a secret conviction that if they 
could have given ten shillings more, they would have succeeded 
completely. If the experiment succeeds, we shall get this cer- 
ainty,—that in a very large class, high interest, with security 
for a defined time, covering usually two generations, is more 
desired than a perpetual possession of capital,—a bit of know- 
ledge of the highest value, both to statesmen and financiers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a eee 
THE STATE CHURCH. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR”) 
Sirn,—As I grow older, I seem chiefly to know how little I 
know. Still Iam not unaware of the fact, of which Mr. Norman 
Walker se kindly informs me, that the radical idea of the Scotch 
Establishment is that of ‘* two independent Powers, with co-ordi- 
nate jurisdictions.” But I seem to know, too, what, under such 
conditions, the co-ordination means. I believe that I gaye the 


| right description of what was underlying the great national ex- 


periment with which the honoured name of John Knox is 
associated. ‘The co-ordination of ** King James” and “ King 
Jesus” can mean in the end but one thing, and that is “a per- 
version under Christian forms of the great Jewish idea.” I have 
had occasion to give some close study to the New England experi- 
ment. Mr. Walker is quite right; I have always held and taught 
that the term ‘* Church-State ” alone adequately describes it ; but, 
again, it was under conditions which, equally with the Scotch, 
were perversive of the Divine idea. ‘The records of that 
noble but perverse endeavour, the stern struggle to keep 
‘the world” out of the Government, and the way in which “the 
world” broke in, are among the most interesting chapters of 
ecclesiastical history. But may I venture, in turn, to inform one 
so capable of instructing others as your correspondent, that the 
terms ‘‘ Puritan” and ‘ Independent” are by no means con- 
vertible, in the early history of the New England States ? 

I am also acquainted with the state of things in America to 
which Mr. Green refers. It would take quite too much space to 
discuss with him how far the English Establishment of religion 
affects the temper and the policy of the English-speaking Epis- 
copal Churches all round the world; but he does not seem to 
see the point of my complaint. It would not in the least surprise 
me if a Disestablished Church of a strongly sacerdotal character 
should show little interest in our work. It never occurred to me 
to remark on the absence of a Roman Catholic deputation from 
our platforms. My cause of regret, as an Englishman is that a 
Church which is set up and maintained by law to be the spiritual 
organ of the English nation, has no loving word of recognition 
for that ‘* grace of God” which is so manifest in the work of our 
Nonconformist Churches. Mr. Green claims my sympathy for 
the Establishment, as a restraint on sacerdotalism. I can only 
answer that it is the triumphant attitude of the Ritualists, which 
leads me to express myself more frequently and more strongly on 
this subject than I was wont to do when the Evangelical and Broad- 


| Church elements, with which in different ways we have so much 
| in common, were dominant in the Anglican Church. 


The State 
is powerless to resist or to restrain the current; and my study 
of history tells me that it must be so. The bonds of law are like 
the ‘‘ withs” of Samson, when the Church is thoroughly aroused 


land in earnest. A Church with a sacred conviction of duty 


admit, the experience of the British Government and its high- | always either emancipates itself, or drags the State in its train. 


Priced annuities, the Scotch example about leases, and the widely 


I am afraid that no concentration of “ brain-power” would 
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alter my estimate of these matters. The root of my ‘ tenacious 
fanaticism ” is the conviction that unless the Evangelical and 
Broad-Church parties join us in the cry for Disestablishment, the 
whole influence and authority of the legal Establishment of reli- 
gion will be publicly prostituted to the maintenance of a passion- 
ately sacerdotal Church. I will not trouble you with any further | 
communications, at present, at any rate, on this subject ; and 
thanking you for the space which you have so courteously afforded | 
to me, I am, Sir, &c., 
Brixton Hill, November 6th. 
[Mr. Brown fancies what he fears. Lord Penzance is not 
doing very much towards lending the influence of the legal Esta- | 
blishment to maintain a ‘ passionately sacerdotal ” Church. The | 
poor Ritualists have rather less chance of fair-play than any | 
other Church party.—Ep. Spectator.] 


J. BALDWIN Brown. 





CHURCH EXCLUSIVENESS, 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the last number of the Spectator, the Rev. Charles Green | 
points out that the separation of Church and State in the United 
States has not had the effect of promoting a greater union be- 
tween Episcopalians and Nonconformists, and he infers that the 
success of the Liberation Society’s programme will increase, 
instead of diminishing the existing want of fraternity between 
Church and Dissent. 

Mr. Green’s inference is, I regret to say, abundantly confirmed 
by the present attitude of the clergy of the Church of Ireland 
towards their Nonconformist brethren. And in this country, 
of all others, Disestablishment might have been expected 
to promote greater unity amongst Christians, for as is 
well known, the clergy of the Irish Church are, as a whole, 
intensely Evangelical, and hence in entire accord with the 
creed of the Nonconformist bodies. Even politically they 
are at one, Conservatism having no more bigoted adherents 
than are to be found in the great majority of Irish Dissenters. 
In bitter and unscrupulous hostility to Mr. Gladstone, and lavish 
adulation of Lord Beaconsfield, no newspapers that I have seen 
can rival the organs of the religious communities of Dublin,— 
the Daily Express and the Mail. Even the Society of Friends, 
everywhere Liberal in sentiment are, in this neighbourhood at 
any rate, in political action, with few exceptions, firm allies of the 
present Government,—and amongst their number are to be found 
some unmistakable ‘‘ Jingoes.” 

Here, then, we have two large masses of earnest Christian men 
and women, alike free from State patronage and control, thinking 
alike religiously and politically, working alike for similar objects, 
alike in a chronic state of religious revival, everywhere confronted 
by and assailing a common foe,—the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity ; holding periodical conventions for the purpose of Christian 
union, and yet one-half of these Christians not only ecclesiasti- 
cally ignore the existence of the other, but are horror-struck at 
the thought of ecclesiastical union. 

The sacerdotal spirit, which is doubtless the main cause of 
the aloofness of the Episcopal clergy from their non-episcopal 
brethren, is illustrated by a remark which a clergyman of the Irish 
Church made to me lately—and he was by no means a High 
Churchman—that it would shock his feelings less to see a properly 
ordained Roman Catholic priest occupying his pulpit than a 
Nonconformist like the Rev. Fleming Stevenson, for whom he 
doubtless had the highest personal, but not ecclesiastical regard. | 
Happily this feeling is not reciprocated ; from the little I know of | 
the Nonconformist clergy, they would, I believe, gladly co- | 
operate with their Episcopalian brethren, in the pulpit and out of 
it, in a joint warfare against evil. But the Disestablished clergy | 
object to this, so that here, as elsewhere, we have undenomina- 
tional temperance societies and young men’s Christian associa- | 
tions, calling into existence Church of Ireland Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Church of Ireland ‘Temperance | 
Societies, &c. No doubt a common educational career for the | 
clergy of all denominations would help to get rid of the present | 
offensive air of social superiority which, it is undeniable that | 
the Episcopal clergy, as a rule, everywhere affect. But neither 
college friendships nor Disestablishment is likely to destroy the | 
lamentable spirit of exclusiveness arising ‘‘ from a sacerdotalism ” 
which seems inherent in a prelatical Church. This, how- 
ever, is no reason against Disestablishment. If the exist- 
ence of an Established Church be an injustice, and injurious 
to the Church itself, as Nonconformists maintain, and many 
thoughtful Churchmen admit, the separation of Church and State 
in Great Britain must be desirable, for its own sake. And on 








this ground, the effect of Disestablishment in Ireland is, ace 

ing to the general testimony of Irish Churchmen, ag oun 
argument as the most ardent Liberationist could desire,—] — 
Sir, &c., W.F.B ’ 


|THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE AND ‘THE ORNAMENTS 


RUBRIC. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As to suggestion of motives, I write no further, | wrote 
in my former letter rather as venturing to expostulate with Mr 
Layman, than as thinking any defence needed for the Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

As to the ‘plain meaning of the Ornaments Rubric,” it has 
been set aside, not by the Bishop, but by the Court of Final 
Appeal, which the Bishop may think all good citizens bound to 
obey. If I thought otherwise myself, I should not know how to 
answer, say, an argumentative poacher, who might be ag im 
movably convinced of the unrighteousness of the Game Laws ag 
Mr. Layman and I are of the unsoundness of the Ridsdale 
Judgment. 

As to the edition after edition before the Bishop reached hig 
‘*second thoughts,” on Mr. Layman’s own view, was not that 
just what might have been expected? The “ plain meaning of 
the Ornaments Rubric ” seems so certain as to preclude all ex. 
amination. Yet Bishop Cosin, too, when he did examine, had 
his ‘second thoughts, which are better.” But he, it should 
seem, had those third thoughts, also, which are so often best, 
Far more certainly, I am persuaded, he would have had them ag 
the case stands now.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 

Sir,—If prices of produce are to affect the wages paid to the 
producer, there can be no doubt that with wheat at less than £1 
a sack, the corn-grower is justified in reducing the wages paid in 
its production. At the same time, it must be remembered that 
the minimum wage paid in winter is by no means the amount 
which is earned on an average weekly throughout the year. For 
instance, the wage paid in winter in this district is 12s. But the 
amount earned weekly throughout the year was, on one farm, 
17s. 10d., 18s. 1d., 16s. 7d., 19s. 4d., £1 5s. ; on another, 18s. 2d., 
18s. 6d., 17s. 11d., 17s. Gd. ; besides cottage and garden rent-free. 
But after all, farm wages, like all other wages, are matters of 
supply and demand. ‘There is no difficulty in any single man, of 
good character, getting £1 a week on a railroad or in the police; 
and married men, if they have exercised common prudence, and 
saved while single, would be easily able to remove their labour to 
other districts or to colonies, where it would be in greater demand, 
At the same time, there can be no doubt that very much indeed 
may be done by legislation to benefit the country wage-earnery 
whether on the farm, or in the shop or factory. The price of, 
cottages, I fear, must be regulated by the great law of demand © 
But why should not allotment gardens, or even larger holdings, 
as provided with such admirable results by the late Mr. Wyke- 
ham Martin, M.P., be obtained, where not otherwise procurable, 
from the local authorities, who should, on their part, be able, 
where necessary, to acquire land for this purpose, and sub- 
let it? 

Again, why is every village not provided with its Post-Office 
savings-bank, in place of the large villages and small towns 
only, as at present? And why should not any sum up to £100, in 
place of only £30, be received in one year? Many a mechanic 
could save as much as £40 or £50 a year, and for want of 
Government security is tempted to sink, what he might otherwise 
save, in the public-house, or in some risky investment. 

I cannot but think that temperance advocates might well turn 
their attention to some such counteracting agencies as those I 
have ventured to suggest ; and I would also urge upon them, and 
on all who wish to benefit the wage-carner, the good that would 
result from bringing into greater prominence the advantages 
offered to the labourer by deferred Government annuities. By 
subscribing for one of these, a young man may, for a mere trifle 
weekly, secure a pension for life. And they can be negotiated at 
any money-order office.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burghelere, Hants, November 5th. G. R, Portal. 


DR. TYNDALL AND EDUCATION. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I earnestly beg you to allow me to raise my feeble protest 
against the most pernicious educational doctrine that has eve? 
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soon put forward with the authority of a great name. Dr. 

dall lays down in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century that we should only teach in our schools what we know, 
and not what is yet in the region of speculation and hypothesis. 
The question involves the fundamental and the whole meaning of 
wach. If all that Dr. Tyndall asserted were that hypothesis 
should be only put forward as such, and not submitted to 
jmmature minds as truth, no one could complain, and all would be 

teful for Dr. Tyndall’s authority to influence scientific men in 
keeping this salutary principle in view, when addressing the 
immature minds of working-men. But when Dr. Tyndall means 
—as 1 understand him to mean—that all hypothesis and specu- 
lation should be excluded from our schools, it seems hardly to 
need so great a master to teach what ages have so successfully 
practised. Probably Dr. Tyndall might find a solitary specimen 
in our schools who has ‘‘no speculation in his eye.” Surely 
no dogmatic theologian has ever enunciated doctrine more 
enthralling to the human mind than this. ‘True education is 
more concerned with faculty than with knowledge, and since the 
two are as inseparable as mind and matter, it knows that to 
develop the one is to ensure the other. But I will not argue, I 
will appeal to authority, since authority is in vogue,—to two 
great authorities, Dr. Tyndall and Mistress Nature. Dr. Tyndall 
has told us how at Queenswood, in teaching geometry, he cut 
joose from Euclid, and gave scope to the pupils’ natural power ; 
and Dame Nature is ever prompting children, not stultified by 
Dr, Tyndall’s later educational doctrine, to make inquiries that 
tax biology, such as whether a great man gets his ability from his 
father, or his mother, or his master, or himself, or God, or, as 
Dr. Tyndall approvingly quotes, of himself, they boldly ask, ‘‘ Who 
made God?” Nor do the minds of children, when unfettered, 
rest with asking questions ; they build hypotheses, till the by- 
standers are astonished at their wisdom and their answers, and 
true mothers—Mary mothers—ponder all these sayings in their 
hearts. In the back streets and by-ways of a child’s mind, 
naturally developed and cultivated, there are mental laboratories 
that would amaze us, if we could only see into them, as we could, 
if we lived with our children, and not over them, as over our ser- 
vants in the basement. It is the repressed prattle of childhood 
that is father to the ‘‘ Mohawk shout,” of which Dr. Tyndall so 
bitterly complains,—and shall his authority strengthen the too 





strong instinct of repression? For my part, I would have the 
faculties of a child as free as its limbs, the former bathing in adapt- | 
ing knowledge, as the latter stretch in mobile air. We should | 
guide, not bound our children’s thoughts, by what we know ; and | 
we should admit them to our speculations, as we would to the | 
purest and highest aspirations of our hearts. There is no need to 
force our hypotheses on them ; they have their own. I can assure 
Dr. Tyndall, after an educational experience of twenty odd years, 
that the young have no need of another mental shackle ; they are | 
emmaillotté enough, Rousseau notwithstanding. Are there no 
teachers who, for cbvious reasons, are already disciples of Dr. } 
Tyndall's doctrine ; are there no books that contradict on one 
page what it asserts on another, presuming that children, like 
members of a ‘‘ happy family,” are too stupified to compare the one 
with the other; is there not ‘‘ society,” which measures truth and 
right by habit and custom; are there no mothers who would be 
shocked if their children questioned Moses or Matthew, or worse 
than all, themselves ; are there no fathers who meet all inquiry 
(that is not likely to pay) with the vulgar version of “ Cui 
bono ?” 
In truth, Dr. Tyndall has had a brilliant flash of caution, and 
whether it be that advancing years are mellowing his great powers | 
and sobering his scientific imagination, or whether, as he labor- 
iously proves, he has been periodically subject to such fits, matters 
little, so long as there is not forged for the human mind a new 
and unnecessary link in the already sufficiently complicated net- | 
work that binds it.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Lake. | 





| 
| 
| 





CHRIST NOT A COMMUNIST. 
: (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) | 
Sir,—Your reviewer, in his most kindly notice of my little book | 
on * Village Politics,” last week, objects to my speaking of 
Christ as ‘the Divine Communist of Nazareth.” I dare say he | 
wright. But of course, I did not mean “‘ Communist” in the | 
Sense of the French Communists of 1871, or of the English 
Communists (if there still be any), whose creed was neatly 
satirised long ago by the Corn Law Rhymer, in the lines ;— 


| 


“ What isa Communist? One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings ; 


Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 

To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling.” 
But ‘‘ Communist ” Christ surely was, if we may use the term to 
express the social belief of one who would teach that self-sacri- 
fice, not self-interest, is the ultimate ground upon which the 
fellowship of human society must rest; that society itself exists 
for the sake of the human beings who compose it, not merely 
to further the accumulation of capital ; that while we may recog- 
nise the principle of individual property to be abstractly just, 
yet we may fairly claim that the modes of its distribution 
should be subject to a higher principle still, viz., the common 
well-being of the human family. In a word, that the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth—which, first ‘‘ within us,” we are also to 
make ‘ without "—is, in its intention at least, a holy Commune, 
whose watch-word is not, ‘‘ The accumulation of capital, through 
self-interest and competition,” but, ‘‘ Human progress, through 
self-sacrifice and association.” 

Whether the term can carry with it this meaning, I do not 
know. But, at any rate, that was what I meant. Possibly your 
reviewer may consider that ‘ Socialist” is a term which would 
have better served my purpose. I think very probably it would. 
And yet “Socialist,” in these days, is a name almost equally 
*‘suspect.” One does not forget the shrewd rebuke, related by 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of a Brother :”’—* You, 
Tom, don’t want to divide other people’s property ?—‘ No.”— 
‘¢‘ Then why call yourselves ‘ Socialists ??” ‘Tom answered,—* It 
is only fools, who know nothing about the matter, or people in- 
terested in the competitive system of trade, who believe or say 
that a desire to divide other people’s property is the essence of 
Socialism.”—‘* That may be very true,” was the reply; ‘ but 
nine-tenths of mankind, or at any rate of Englishmen, come under 
one or other of those categories. If you are called ‘ Socialists,’ 
you will never persuade the British public that this is not your 
object.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Granborough Vicarage, Bucks. Cuartes W. Stubbs. 


ENNUI AMONG GIRLS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPeEcTATOR.”] 
Sim,—The letter quoted in the Spectator of October 26th, from a 
young lady in London society to the Bishop of Manchester, may 
well give rise to grave reflection. Hard-working men may read 
it with contempt, hard-working women with pitiful sadness, but 
to the hearts of hundreds of English girls it will come as the 
echo of many a secret thought and unspoken question. 

In real life, as well as in the novels of the day, the question 
which is constantly occupying the minds of our heroines (?) is,— 
What is the use of living? And a more pertinent inquiry could 
scarcely be made. The description of daily life in the letter referred 
to, though its extreme dreariness may be exceptional, gives a suffi- 
ciently accurate idea of the life of young women in the upper and 
upper-middle classes. Breakfast, letter-writing, bird or flower- 
tending, dressing, lunch, visiting, afternoon tea, a drive, dinner, 
and evening gaieties,—these are the duties which await a young 
lady on leaving school, and to which she is expected to devote 
herself. Fortunately, few girls are satisfied with the life they lead. 
The inevitable ennui (though, like a craving for drink, it demands 
more and more of the very excitement which causes it) brings at 
times other and better cravings, and prompts strange question- 
ings. For satisfaction, girls are told to visit the poor, and 
bestow alms. These attempts to alleviate misery, of which the 
causes remain untouched, are unspeakably discouraging. A great 

art of this misery is the result of ignorance of the simplest laws 
of health and domestic economy; most of the misery can be pre- 
vented, if this ignorance be removed. 

In Birmingham an attempt is being made to do this by an 
organisation of ladies, who are doing their best to communicate 
to their poorer sisters the knowledge which they themselves 
have acquired on these subjects. This is done by courses of 
lectures, given by the ladies to working-women and girls, 
or by means of classes, mothers’ mectings, &c. ‘The in- 
struction given is on practical subjects, such as food, cook- 
ing, ventilation, cleanliness, sick-nursing, the management of 
infants, &c.; and whether in the form of lecture or of 
friendly conversation, is, of course, given in the simplest pos- 
sible language, and rendered interesting by anecdotes, pictures, 
diagrams, and simple experiments. ‘That the need of such 
teaching is felt, and its value appreciated, is proved by the audi- 
ences (frequently of 200 or 300 women) which attend the lectures, 
and by the number of grateful letters subsequently received from 
them; while the Health Committee of the Town Council 
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affirms that no more useful work than this is being carried on in 
the town. Butsuch an undertaking is not to be lightly entered 
upon. It requires a considerable amount of study, thought, and 
painstaking labour. But these are well repaid by their results, 
and by the intensely interesting character of the work itself. 

This is only a suggestion of one more field of usefulness for 
women. The amount of work waiting for woman-hands 
and woman-hearts to do presses heavily on the minority, 
who are not content to look down unconcerned, from a posi- 
tion of security, upon the struggles of their less fortunate fellow- 
creatures. Would to God that some influence could reach the 
hearts of our English girls who feel unrest, they scarce know 
why ; for if they could but once /ee/ the pitifulness of the avoid- 
able suffering of the ignorant poor, and feel, too, that they, more 
than any, have the power to prevent it, they must surely be 
ashamed of their ornamental uselessness, and aroused to a nobler 
conception of life’s purpose. 


“ The honest, earnest man must stand and work, 
The woman also,—otherwise she drops 
At once below the dignity of man, 
Accepting serfdom. Free men freely work. 
Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
Birmingham, November 6th. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF M. THIERS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE] 
To call these volumes a history of Monsieur Thiers’ Govern ment 
would be a misnomer; and so, too, would it be to pronounce 
them the mere pleadings of an advocate in vindication of a client. 
That they partake of the latter character cannot indeed be 
denied ; it could not be otherwise. These two volumes are what 
the French term Mémoires pour servir & Uhistoire,—that is, contri- 
butions, by one who himself played a part in particular transactions, 
to our knowledge of how those transactions came about. It 


must be in the nature of such utterances to be marked with a tone 


which is not that of a perfectly judicial mind. In this very fact, 


in one sense the outcome of a defect, is, however, to be found | 


the particular value of such communications, for they preserve to 
us in their freshness feelings and considerations that, at the time, 
weighed with determining influence, but which are apt to be left 
out in the more colourless pages of studied history. All this 
holds good of the present volumes in a high degree, but it does not 
make up what, for us, is their special interest. ‘That is to be found in 
striking and vivid notices, scattered through these volumes, of points 
which only one intimately connected with the transactions under | 
review could have known. With the single exception of M. 
3arthélemy St. Hilaire, no person was so closely associated with | 
M. Thiers during the course of his Administration as Jules Simon. | 
Of all the men selected by him for Ministerial duties, Jules | 
Simon is the only one who, from the beginning of the events 
which at Bordeaux made of Thiers the Dictator of France for a | 
special purpose, remained beside him as a counsellor until the | 
very eve of his downfall. The dates that supply headings to | 
the chapters in these volumes mark more or less capital 
events, with which the author, by his position and his duties, | 
was called upon to deal directly. For as he enjoyed Thiers’ con- 
fidence in a superior degree, so was he selected by the President 
for special services. Thus it was Jules Simon who was 
pitted as the champion of moderate Republicanism against 
Gambetta in the critical moments of the Bordeaux period, 
when the popular Tribune threatened to repudiate the | 
authority of the Government of Defence, and to appeal 
to feelings which, if they had gained the ascendency, would 
have asserted the momentary sway of a clique, and have 
prevented the conclusion of a peace which France so urgently | 
needed. And again, it was Jules Simon, on account of his | 
old connection with the working-classes, who conspicuously, 
above all others, was brought into play in the action taken 
against the Commune. ‘The various chapters are devoted to so 
many episodes—many of them stirring episodes—that are told 
with striking force. Of course, the spirit of the narrative is | 
strongly biassed, but it cannot be said that M. Jules Simon | 
writes with want of candour. His sketches of several lead- 
ing Communards clearly represent the good qualities possessed 
by them, though he is uncompromisingly bitter against their 


* Le Gouvernement de M. Thiers. Par Jules Simon. 2 vols. Puris: Calman 
Levy. 1878. 


cause. The gravest literary defect in the book ig 
air of pretentiousness, due to the rather affected use of 
person when the author speaks of himself, which he 
tolerably often. This is to be regretted the more, as ost 
not a characteristic of M. Jules Simon, and as what is a mere erro 
of style may at the first blush convey a mistaken fanpeeasion 
as to the tone of a book abounding in matter of solid interest, 
As we have already said, Jules Simon was the man deputed to 
check Gambetta when, on the capitulation of Paris, the pro- 
blem was how to secure a treaty-making instrument which the 
Germans would consider valid. Gambetta from Bordeaux hag 
ostracised in a decree all who had ever been in any official con. 
nection with the Empire, from an Assembly to be elected. The 
Paris Government, whose work the armistice was, conscious how 
hollow must be the title of such a truncated Legislature, convoke@ 
one to be chosen by all Frenchmen irrespective of proscription, 
But Gambetta was then the real ruler of whatever in France wag 
not in German hands—the Prefects were his creatures—the Parig 
Junta, that had been shut up for months, was either unknown 
or discredited in popular opinion on account of the capitulation, 
In this situation, Jules Simon was sent by his colleagues to Bor. 
deaux, to promulgate the Paris Edict, and to ensure the electiong 
in the country according to its tenour. The mission was as ful} 
of difficulties as it was of importance. He went armed with ful) 
powers against all eventualities. ‘‘In the unforeseen event of 
the Delegation resisting the decrees and injunctions of the 
| Government of National Defence, M. Jules Simon, is by these 
| presents, invested with the most absolute power for their execu- 
tion.” ‘The following is a vivid description of Bordeaux as it 

| then was :— 


& certain 
the thire 
has to do 
entation ig 








| ‘ That handsome, refined, and bright city was become at once a poli- 
tical metropolis,—a huge exchange, and the head-quarters of an army, 
The great square was covered with long lines of artillery ; the Prefecture; 
where M. Gambetta resided, contained the Government, the Home and 
War Offices, the Police, the Administration of the Telegraphs, and tho 
Prefecture of the Gironde...... It was with difficulty that the all- 
powerful Minister had secured a closet for himself. If he required s 
little quiet to write a decree or a circular, he sheltered himself behind 
a screen; on the balcony he gave audience to the mob, on the top of the 
staircase to deputations, behind the door to individuals. The great 
staircase, with its perpetual throng, was like a railway station when a 
| train is starting. Ministers and Generals had to clbow their way; only 
the great man and one or two of his familiars could command a free 
| passage. This swarming and screaming throng was made bright by the 
number and variety of uniforms. M. Gambetta had created armies 
|.with unparalleled energy, and all the anger and malevolence of his 
enemies will never deprive him of this merit; but he had also created, 
| with profusion, officers, and these had creatid uniforms. The civil 
functionaries especially indulged their fancies in this respect without 
let or hindrance; one telegraph inspector wore as many plumes and a8 
much gold-lace as a General... ... In the course of three months, 
Bordeaux was several times stormed by various hosts; by the civil func- 
| tionaries, then by the schemers of jobs, then by the officers, and lastly, 
after M. Gambetta’s retirement, by the Deputies.” 


There is a tone of amusing sarcasm in this, but in the situation 
M. Simon had to face there was little to raise a smile, even 
though he had been the most inveterate humourist. He 
found himself confronted by men who, strong in the possession of 
power, absolutely declined to depart from their resolutions, and 
treated with contempt the authority of the Paris Junta. On 
coming out of the station, what first met his eye was a decree, 
signed by all the Delegation, proscribing from election whole 
classes of persons, and striking with invalidity all votes given to 


|anysuch. On reaching the Prefecture, he was overwhelmed “ with 


the bitterest reproaches on the capitulation” by the fou 
Delegates. ‘‘ The situation was very clear. What did M. Simon 
represent amongst his colleagues, distracted between rage and 
despair? ‘The capitulation. What did he bring them? The 
order to draw back, to disavow their own doings, the command 


‘to M. Gambetta to give up an idea he had cherished long, io 


reference to which he had written to M. Favre, ‘If you adopt it, I 


| will make the elections ; if you reject it, then I will cause them 


not to be made.’” A long but vain discussion ensued. “Let 
him reason, supplicate, command ever so much, all failed of effect 
against an insurmountable determination. Not merely Messieurs 


| Gambetta and Cremieux, but also M. Glais-Bizoin, and Admiral 


Fourichon, insisted on maintaining the Bordeaux decree, with the 
clause of ineligibility.” This occurred on the evening of February 
Ist. On the 8th the elections were to take place. What was to be 
done, to prevent their being made under conditions which Count 
Bismarck declared he would not consider to give an effective title 
to an Assembly? ‘Bordeaux was then a prey to consternation 
and rage.” ‘The fall of Paris was deemed an act of treachery, 0B 
the part of men who had weakly shrunk from the true action of 


. ” 
| ‘a torrential sally.” Gambetta “ ruled like a sovereign lord. 
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to the Maire, an old friend and political associate, | 
d the discouraging answer, ‘‘ We know no other 
Government than that here.....- Since four months we obey it, 
and we shall continue to obey the resolutions sanctioned by the 
majority of the Members present.” All organs of publicity were 
in the hands of the Delegation ; the Paris Junta, on the other 
hand, had absolutely no means of promulgating to the country its 
decrees ; moreover, it laboured then under grievous unpopularity. 
M. Simon sought counsel from Thiers, who was at Bordeaux. 
a Your decree must be made public,” was his first word ; there 
remained the question how to do this. Neither telegraphy nor 
post could be employed. The Bulletin des Lois, printed in Paris, 
had not been distributed, and even if copies of the Paris Edict 
reached their destination, the functionaries, being all creatures of 
Bordeaux, would suppress them. In the first moment, seeing no 
issue but through a conflict between the two governmental frac- 
tions, M. Thiers inclined towards immediate action. ‘+ You have 
no time to wait. You will have at least one legion of National 
Guards, perhaps the neutrality of the remainder. The army of 
General Billot must be sounded. Dispose of me. If my name and 
presence can be of any use to you, here lam.” Jules Simon was, 
however, doubtful of being able to effect anything by force. His 
jdea was to summon from Paris the requisite number of Members 
of the Junta to ensure a majority. [le hoped that their presence 
might dissolve the solid resistance he had encountered while by him- 
self, By the morning of the 6th—that is, two days before the date 
fixed for the elections—these auxiliaries could reach Bordeaux, and 
in the interval he would make every possible effort, in case of need, 
to secure the support of a military force. ‘* On reflection, M. ‘Thiers 


On appealing 
Simon receive 





approved of this plan...... He, however, strongly urged that 
every preparation should be made for war, even though reckoning 
confidently on peace.” How determined M. Simon was in the last 


emergency, even at the risk of a civil conflict, to carry through 
his mission, is shown by the following :— 

“He had interviews with Generals and magistrates. One General, 
who had promised support, in the unlikely event of having to recur to 
force, in the last moment drew back. Another, General Foltz, promised 
his help unreservedly...... The General observed that he et] 





under his orders only a limited number of men, and that the power of 

transferring regiments from one territorial division to another was ex- | 
clusively reserved to the War Minister. The case had been foreseen by 

M.J. Simon, who had brought from Paris an order in blank for the nomin- | 
ation of a War Minister. This he filled up with General Foltz’s name, 
and lodged in the hands of the First Magistrate, with all the requisite 
decrees for the election. In the event of M. Simon being put under 

arrest before February 6th, he was at once to publish the decrees, and 
General Foltz was to seize the Prefecture, according to a carefully pro- | 
pared plan, the success of which could not be doubtful. All was, there- | 
fore, prepared. Early on the 6th, three members of the Paris Govorn- | 
ment were expected at Bordeaux. If, by an unforeseen accident, they | 
were not in the train due at nine, the troops, in full accoutrements, were 

to surround the Prefecture ; at noon, the telegraph was to flash through 

the country the orders of the Paris Government.” 


When it is remembered how much at that moment was at stake, | 
even the perils consequent on the eruption of the Commune will | 
seem inferior to those that must have attended open rupture | 
between the Paris and Bordeaux Governments. That terrible | 
danger may be said to have been all but grazed. A Prefectural | 
edict ordered the seizure of a ‘‘ pretended decree relating to the 

Elections, signed ‘Jules Simon.’”” On February 4th, the arrest | 


of Simon was actually under contemplation, and only prevented | 
by the energetic opposition of Admiral Fourichon. On the other | 








proceed to the Elections, and that advice from him overcame the 
last hesitation.” Accordingly, on February 8th the Assembly was 
chosen, under conditions which the Germans considered such 
as warranted it to act with authority in the name of France. 
The Assembly thus constituted was one split up into fractions, 
but as M. Simon recognises, decidedly anti-Republican in the 
majority. That a Monarchical Government was not created, he 
considers due solely to the unwisdom of the Centre Droit, “for as 
if to ensure its triumph, the Republicans were no sooner together, 
than they began to fall out amongst themselves.” The Centre Droit 
had the advantage of comprising men known in the country “ for 
eloquence and skill in public business .... . . men thrown into 
opposition by the Empire, and who, if they had been high-minded 
enough to free themselves from ancient prejudices and the spirit 
of a céterie, necessarily would have exercised a preponderating 
influence.” Some few, however, did not go the whole length of 
their more passionate colleagues. ‘‘ The Republic inspired them 
with distrust, which with some, at that time, amounted to aver- 
sion. But convinced that the choice lay between it and the 
Empire...... they did not wholly despair of creating a 
Liberal, and yet Conservative, Republic... ... Of this section, 
M. Thiers was not merely the chief,—he was the section itself.” 
Through the action mainly of these men the Assembly was 
brought to do its one great act of patriotism, in investing, by 
acclamation, M. Thiers with executive authority. But that 
acclamation over, the schism between the majority in the Assembly 
and the public feeling in the country at once revealed itself ; and 


| then began the conflict between Parliamentary factions bent on 


particular aims, and a national interest as pursued by M. Thiers, 
which continued until he was driven from his post. ‘The so-called 
Pact of Bordeaux—inscribed in the words of the preamble to the 
Resolution investing M. Thiers with authority—was a patently 
hollow formula, which only the extraordinary exigencies of the hour 
ever could have caused to be concurred in by parties so radically 
divided from each other. ‘The fact was sharply brought to light 
when the Assembly immediately afterwards had to decide where 
should be the seat of Government, ‘The Conservative majority 
was resolved to proscribe Paris, as the hot-bed of subversive ele- 
ments, and desired to make the sentence of dethronement the 
more signal, by selecting the obscure city of Bourges. ‘ France 
knows,” said from the Tribune a leading speaker of the Right, 
‘‘that Paris is the capital of organised revolt, of the Revolution- 
fo ae as long as that is so, France will not, because 
she must not, surrender her fortune and her stronghold—this 
Assembly—to the chances of a conflict and to the pressure of 
this idea.” The same sentiment was repeated over and over 
again in the debate. It is interesting to have it from M. Simon, 
then a member of the Cabinet, that M. Thiers was himself 
adverse to this desire, and that he proposed Versailles as the spot 
for selection, only because he felt his inability to overcome the 
determination of the majority to humiliate Paris, and dreaded 
lest it might insist on a transfer to some locality which, in his 
opinion, must prove thoroughly ineligible. It was the first of 
a serics of concessions he found himself obliged to make to 
the fury of political passions, in order to ensure the much- 
shaken timbers of the State drifting into a dock where they might 
be gradually refitted. The history of the concessions thus wrung 
from M. Thiers, of the constant and patient struggle against 
turbulent and factious combinations, though not unfrequently 


side, there were not wanting impatient partisans who strove to | attended by sallies on his own part of seeming impatience and 


push M. Simon into precipitate steps. ‘On the evening of 
February 2nd, two influential individuals, who both became 
Deputies, and of whom one has been a long time Minister, came | 
to urge him to use force the very next day...... An armed 
conflict between the Governments of Paris and Bordeaux had | 
nothing to alarm them, and they affirmed, with considerable | 
rashness, that they had with them a section of the National Guard. | 
In the same sense, the representatives of the Monarchical Press 
sought to acton M.Simon. But he resisted all these incitements,” 


and in having the firmness to do so he rendered his country a | 


querulousness, that gave a handle to adversaries, is narrated in 


graphic chapters, to which we will return on another occasion. 
Two especially must command attention,—those in which M. 
Simon tells the tale of the Commune and of the negotiations 


which M. Thiers carried on, with so much skill and pertinacity, for 
the liberation of France from the invader at a term earlier than 


that fixed by the original Treaty. 





MR. SYMONDS'S LIFE OF SHELLEY.* 






















































transcendent service, for on the 6th the arrival of the expected | Wr regret that in a popular series of Lives intended expressly for 
three Paris Delegates sufficed to dissipate the dangerous crisis. | those ‘* who have to run as they read,” should have been included 
In presence of the undeniable vouchers presented by these Dele- the life of one who has exerted so profound an influence, both 
gates of the deliberate resolution taken by the Government of | for good and for evil, on English literature, as Shelley, with so 
National Defence, M. Gambetta, with the patriotic statesmansbip | very little in it of wise guidance of the judgment, and such in- 
Which has distinguished him, accepted the situation. ‘The | discriminate and, as it seems to us, such mistaken praise. Mr. 
Council met at M. Cremieux’s, but M. Gambetta did not attend. | Symonds is a refined and enthusiastic writer, and enters into the 
He sent the letter which contained his resignation, and his col- transcendental beauties of Shelley's genius with = ardent and a 
leagues did not again see him until in the Assembly.” Ilis last | thoughtful admiration. But he takes no intelligible standard 
Ministerial act was ‘an important circular. In it he maintained | with him by which to try Shelley's curiously tainted nobility of 


his opinions as to the Bonapartists ; but he gave formal advice to | * Shelley. By John Addington Symonds. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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nature, and you follow him through the moral tangle of Shelley’s 
short and sad career, without any distinct perception of the great 
moral deficiencies in Shelley which maim and stunt his other- 
wise lofty idealism, or any clear insight even 
weak side of that marvellous poetry which has left behind it 
at least as many literary heirs of its evil, as of its good. 
No doubt it is quite true that all those who intimately knew 


Shelley were struck with the sweetness, the disinterestedness, the 
7 


almost heroic self-forgetfulness, the unworldliness, and what from 
acertain peculiar point of view may be called even the exaltation, of 
his moral nature. No doubt, to those whosaw him, as Trelawney, 
Medwin, Leigh Hunt, and many others did, in the immediate circle 
of Lord Byron, the contrast between Byron and Shelley as men 
was entirely to the advantage of the latter, and did much there- 
fore to conceal still further the moral deficiencies inherent in the 
very grain of Shelley’s aweless intensity of nature,—in the un- 
controlled rush of his eager and confident emotions. 
is quite enough, in Shelley’s life, in his writings, and in the 
intellectual influence which admiration for those writings has 
exerted over some of his successors in the present day, to 
warn a thoughtful judgment of the grave flaws in his nature,— 
and we regret to see that Mr. Symonds has not been so warned, 
but that he has written of Shelley with that extatic kind of 
appreciation which, if it infects his readers, will, in our opinion, 
seriously mislead them, both morally and intellectually, as to the 
nature of the strangely gifted and strangely deficient being with 
whom they have to deal. 

Mr. Symonds appears to know all 
Christianity, but in nothing does he 


about the future of 
seem to us more at 


sea in the vague religiosity of his dogmatic agnosticism 
than when he says, ‘‘It is certain that as Christianity 


passes beyond its medigval phase, and casts aside the husk 
of outworn dogmas, it will more and more approximate to 
Shelley’s exposition. Here, and here only, is a vital faith, 
adapted to the conditions of modern thought, indestructible be- 
cause essential, and fitted to unite, instead of separating, minds 
of divers quality.” (p. 101.) Surely Mr. Symonds might have 
been warned by the burst of modern admiration for Shelley in a 
school which makes one of its chief themes the denunciation of 
all creeds ** which refuse and restrain,” that Shelley’s eager and 
aweless emotion tended to justify much which is totally incon- 
sistent not only with essential Christianity, not only with 
‘‘the conditions of modern thought,” but 
ditions of any healthy and social 
man who in practical life made such a wreck of domestic 
happiness, both for himself and for another, the man who 
was the author not only of that horrible revolt against all 


sound morality. The 


healthy instincts contained in Zaon and Cythna, but of many | 
| sight which awakens aninexpressible sensation of disgustand horror 


a passage in other and maturer poems which, by the esthetic 
glorification of its immodest, open-eyed emotion, have done 
infinitely more harm—not perhaps to ordinary minds, but what 
is of still more importance, to the highest class of minds, 
—than the worst poems of one so openly cynical and licen- 


tious as Byron, is not one, in spite of the grandeur of his | 
| making to another woman, without a dream that it was possible 
| to struggle against the changing set of his own feelings, either for 
| his own sake, or for his young and foolish wife’s, or for his unborn 


self-forgetfulness, to be held up as embodying the essence 
of any kind of adequate religion. Asa matter of fact, and as a 
matter of history, Christianity is nothing less than mere self- 
forgetfulness, charity, love, or whatever else Mr. Symonds, who is 
very vague upon the subject, may deem to be the essence of 
Shelley’s religion. 
spiritual creed, you must ask to what is the self-devotion to be 
dedicated? Shelley, as far as we can judge, would have answered, 
—to the leadings of every eager and sweet emotion. And it was 
the disposition to act upon such an answer as this which wrecked 
his own and others’ lives. We do not say that this is in Shelley 
to be ascribed to moral faultiness, but if not to moral faultiness, 
it must be to the gravest moral deficiency. Mr. Symonds depicts 
in Shelley a boy who had been profoundly attached to his 
father,—no doubt a father whom it would have been impossible 
for him as he grew up deeply to revere,—but who was goaded at 
school ‘* by his coarser comrades” ‘to curse his father and the 
King, for their amusement.” Whatever may be the explana- 
tion of such a fact as that, it must be, if not grave moral 
wrong, the very gravest moral flaw in the constitution of the 
It is the same as Shelley’s 
life goes on. When he takes up with a violent atheistic creed, he has 


nature which could be thus distorted. 


not even a momentary hesitation as to the certainty of it, and the 
duty of spreading it by every means in his power. ‘There is 
nothing in him which warns him that this is a subject closely and 


profoundly entwined with all the deepest affections, on which it is 


Before self-devotion can be erected into a | 


not possible for a boy to form hasty judgments that are worth 


into the | 
| same when he comes to treat of not less delicate, and in some 


Still, there | 
| it as Shelley’s, should have thought it a grand thing to outrage 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| gifts than fall to the lot of ordinary men. 


amoment’s consideration, and on which it is still leas possibletg 
such a boy to express these judgments, when formed, withoutinj : 
everywhere, and not the least to the mind which thug oni 
itself headlong to raw and revolting conclusions. Again, it is the 


respects even more dangerous, subjects. Mr. Symonds’s excnse 


|for Laon and Cythna,—that Shelley in writing it hag no 


wish to recommend incest, the most unnatural of all kinds of 
evil, but wished to throw down a glove to society,—ig not an 
excuse, but rather a statement of the grave and vital deficiency in 
Shelley’s nature, which tainted so much of his poetry, and seriously 
injured what was in many respects a very noble life, Ve 

possibly the excuse is a true one. Very possibly, Shelley only 
intended to throw down the glove to society, by depicting ag 
beautiful what he knew almost all men would shrink from, ag 
foul and detestable. But what then? Is it really a matter of 
slight importance that a mind with so much that was noble in 


the deepest instincts of human nature, in the name of a creed 
which he had not even seriously adopted for himself? If Shelley 
did not mean to preach a new morality or immorality in Laon and 
Cythna, there was even more levity in the outrage he offered to the 
instincts of human nature, than if he did. The only moral ex. 
tenuation for this conduct of Shelley’s, and for some of hig 
other poetry, is that there was a grave deficiency somewhere in 
the very instincts of the man, which rendered him morally an 
exceptional being, one whose responsibilities are not as ours, 
because the moral conditions from which he started were not ag 
ours,—that his was a nature containing some great and terrible 
flaws, compensated, no doubt, by a lavish abundance of far nobler 
And the same deficiency 
in natural shame or reverence which led Shelley into his wild 
atheism, his wild unfilial outbreaks, his wild ignoring of some of 


| the deepest of those controlling instincts which form insuperable 


barriers to the licence of the emotions, led him into the mistake 
of his early marriage, and then,—worse still,—into the far 
wretcheder mistake of that impatient separation from his wife, and 
that connection with another, which ultimately led to his first 
wife’s ruin and suicide. ‘The whole story is told by Mr. Symonds 
frankly enough, but with a strange insensibility to the moral defi- 
ciency it indicatesin Shelley. lere is aman who is always preaching 


| the omnipotence of love, but who has no patience at all with the 


with the con- | 


shortcomings of an artless, though common-place wife, with whom 


| he had been happy enough for a year or two. He entertains so deep 


a loathing for her sister, —who was no doubt plain, and marked with 
the small-pox, and meddling, and perhaps even ill-tempered, but 
who certainly was devoted both to Shelley’s wife and to his child— 
that he says, ‘‘ I certainly hate her with all my heart and soul. Itisa 


to see her caress my poor little [anthe.” And he makes apparently 
no real effort at all to separate his wife from the sister who 
was so hateful to him, and to keep the former under his own 
In fact, he yields at once to the next emotion 
uppermost, and rushes into passionate love. 


influence. 
which comes 


child’s. Here is the grave blot on his moral nature. Every 
impulse which seems to him lovely for the moment is to be 
followed, no matter where it leads him,—whether to insult the 
deepest instincts of his race, or to scoff at what is most sacred to 
the most spiritual of his fellow-men, or to ruin the future of his own 
wife and child. We do not say—we do not think—that this was 
inconsistent with a supremely lofty element in Shelley. But we do 
say it is wholly inconsistent with the sort of character which it is 
safe for human beings to regard in any way as an ideal. Shelley 
was so far from understanding the essence of Christianity, that even 
when he came to see something in it, he made it a religion of mere 
beautiful self-abnegation and emotion. But this, Christianity never 
has been. Christianity claims to be a religion of love, but of love 
which knows how “to refuse and restrain.” Itis a religion of love, 
acting within and through righteousness, and rigidly limited by 
righteousness, Shelley dissolved the righteousness, in the vague 
and dangerous heat of all-fusing love. 

The same grave deficiency which we find in Mr. Symonds's 
moral estimate of Shelley, we find in his intellectual estimate. He 
writes with too undiscriminating an enthusiasm of his poetry, 
which certainly has a weak side, as well as a very wonderful 
side. Mr. Symonds has a_ tendency to incoherence. It 
does not help one much to be told that Shellcy was ‘an elemental 
and primeeval creature,” as we do not know what elemental and 
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ava hka 
‘meval creatures are like, 1b | 
oy that Shelley's poetry has in it a wonderful ‘‘ magnetism. 
8a. o J 
And } 
He spe 
the mystery of the 
dly w 
oo of Shelley almost aids that 
mystery of t 
literary criticism can ail 
oetry 
an English poet, before or since. 


It does not tell us much to|tions make 


it to beat. ‘The wild wail of his desolation 


”|has no parallel in the poetry of grief. The thin in- 
fr, Symonds is as vague as a critic as he is as a moralist. | tensity of his horror has no companion in the world 
aks of Shelley’s death as a ‘‘ premature absorption into | of weird and frozen feeling. 
‘ J 


Even his mysticism arises in 


unknown,” a grandiloquently empty phrase, | great measure from the singular thinness of his grasp of human 
orthy of his cultivated taste; but in fact, his own | nature. 


He is always dealing with a phase, a flake of human 


‘“‘absorption into the | feeling, rather than with the whole life of any heart; and one who 
he unknown,” if the extreme vagueness of any | deals, and deals with exquisite and wonderful power, with but a 
d so mysterious a process. ‘To us, Shelley's | 
has one kind of perfection higher than that of any 
No poetry ever expressed 
go exquisitely the fleeting _ phases of human desire and 
the corresponding regrets,—first, the desire to love; next, 
the desire for love ; next, the desire to exalt all the lower forms | Offered to those who “have to run as they read.” 


single phase of human feeling, will always be eerie and mystical 
to hearts which can hardly ever isolate themselves, as Shelley 
did, in any one single phase of feeling at all. 

On the whole, in spite of the refinement of the style and the 
enthusiasm of the author, we regret to see such a book as this 
It is not an 


of love into the most passionate forms ; and finally, the vehement | adequate guide to that strange mixture of nobility, self-devoted- 


desire 
aversiO 
whic: 


n, or cannot be the object of desire. 


that everything shall cease to exist which either inspires | ness, and something more like moral nudity than anything else, 
It is the last desire 
h finds vent in such poems as the Ievolt of Islam and the 
Cenci,—which last poem Mr. Symonds, we think, overrates as a 
drama, though he can hardly overrate it as a poem. ‘The truth is 


which is presented to us in the sad and strange career of Shelley. 








THE MORPHIA-CRAVE.* 


that Beatrice Cenci and her father,—the only two dramatic char- | Tur author of this little monograph gives as his excuse for 
acters,—are not so much human beings, as embodiments of good | writing it that, in Germany at least, the use of morphia injections 


and evil desire. Here is Shelley in essence :— 


“ One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 
One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it. 
One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 
And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 
I can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 
The worship tho heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not, 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of tho night for the morrew, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow ? 


” 


- ° . 17 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° | 
And here is Shelley in his highest perfection, painting the desire | 


and the regret almost in one :— 


* When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 
As music and splendour 
Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute :— 
No song but sad dirges, 
Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 
When hearts have once mingled 
Love first leaves the well-built nest, 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possest. 
O Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier ? 
ts passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high: 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come.” 


Again, every phase of nature which can help to express 
desire, Shelley weaves with exquisite skill into his poetry, but 
he never paints either a living man or a living scene so 
that we could really conceive it as a whole. It is only the 
thin flake of superficial expression which Shelley takes off what 
he sees, and weaves into his wonderful lyrics. Hence it is that 


his humour and satire are so excruciatingly bad. Mr. Symonds | 


is not half decisive enough, when he says that, ‘as a satirist and 
humourist,” he ‘cannot place him so high as some of his admirers.” 
We did not know that in that region he had any admirers. 
“Peter Bell the Third” is beneath contempt. Shelley had not 
breadth of feeling enough for the concrete, to have a touch of 
humour, His laughter is shrill and unnatural. But his melan- 
choly is sweet and yet aerial, as no poet’s melancholy ever 
was, before or since. The eager pantings of his impetuous 
aspirations make the heart beat as no other poet’s aspira- 


is becoming too common among his professional brethren, and 

that its indiscriminate employment—leading to the clouding of 

symptoms, instead of the cure of disease—is likely to bring the 
art of Medicine into general disrepute. Hevalso complains that, 
| owing to the performance of it being too often left in the hands 
of patients, many of them are becoming addicted to the abuse of 
it. We think that the translator has done well in presenting the 
| work to English readers, but we feel inclined to quarrel with him 
| for not having, in a note or appendix, drawn attention to the 
| fact that this vice is becoming established among certain classes of 
| our own fellow-countrymen and countrywomen. When medical 
| leaders, such as Richardson, Sir Henry Thompson, and others, are 
| by precept and example trying to stem the tide of dram-drinking, 
| ether and chloral-consuming, we think that Dr. larrer did not 
well in losing an opportunity of directing attention to this ever- 
increasing vice. 

Understanding from one of the most respectable dispensing 
druggists in London that the consumption of morphia—more 
especially by subcutaneous injection—is fast increasing among 
certain classes of our fellow-citizens, we feel we require to make 
no apology in directing attention to this little work in a non- 
professional journal. We had hoped that some of our medical con- 
temporaries would have taken the lead, but although this trans- 
lation has been before the public for nearly ten months, we are 
not aware of a single instance of its being noticed. Medical 
journals only too often require to be jogged from the outside in 
such matters. We do not know for what reason, but the medical 
profession seems to take these vices under their wing, and look 
upon them as professional secrets,—hardly to be breathed of, even 
among themselves, Then comes a day when outsiders begin to 
scent the mischief that is afloat among their daughters, their 
wives, and their brothers, and taking matters into their own 
hands, they compel the guardians of their health to speak out. 
Is it to the honour of a really noble and disinterested and high- 
minded profession that such should be the case ? 

Morphia, as most people know, is one of the principal consti- 
tuents of opium, and acts on the body in very much the same 
| way. It is used for sleeplessness and for the relief of pain, and 
| if for any other purpose, these are sufficient for our object. What 
|a boon these drugs have been to humanity, only those who have 
| been racked with pain, and troubled with sleepless, weary nights, can 
tell. It was found, however, that both morphia and opium hada 
| most vicious effect on the stomach and intestinal canal, so that 
| their use could not be long persevered in without evil consequences 
| to the general system. No other known drug was so efficient 

or powerful in the affections for which these were employed, and 
| therefore the medical profession had to cast about for another 
method of administration, which would mitigate, if not altogether 
do away with, their evil effects. It is now a good many years 
since Dr, Alexander Wood, of Edinburgh, suggested the use of 
morphia by means of subcutaneous injection ; a method by which 
the action of the drug is rendered quicker and more certain, its 
bad effects—when to be used for a short time—fewer, and 
a much smaller dose is required. ‘The mechanical actions of 
morphia on the alimentary canal were, to a certain extent, got rid 
of. A considerable time elapsed before the practice became any- 





* Morbid Craving for Morphia (die Morphiumsucht). By Edward Levinstein, 
| M.D. Translated from the German by Charles Harrer, M.D., L.B.O.P. Lond. 
| London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1878. 
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thing like general, for the profession looked askance at so danger- | stainers for fifteen or twenty years, take high positions in colonial 
ous a method of using a powerful drug. Of late years, however, | political circles, and returning home, again give wa to th 8 

= : ie ‘ Aesth ‘ akon. y € social 
the administration of morphia by means of injection beneath the | habits of the home country, and die miserable sots, after all 
skin has spread very widely. No doubt, as used in this way,| Such is the terrible vice which threatens, and which, if na are 
morphia is truly marvellous in its effects, and has proved a real | to believe our authority, has already, in some measure, made a 
god-send to both medical men and their patients. The profes- | footing among certain classes of our countrymen. And who jg in 
sion was carried away by the wonderful power they had got hold | fault? We cannot, with the author of this monograph, exonerate 
of, and, as they themselves confess, did not always use it with the | medical men from a large part of the guilt. They are to blame 
discrimination and forethought that were necessary in dealing with | They have too often shown themselves liable to be swayed by 
so powerful, subtle, and alluring a drug. It is little to be/ fashion in their treatment of disease and the use of remedies, In 
wondered at, in these days of universal knowledge, that patients | many cases little harm results, but for the terrible effects of the 
in time wormed themselves into the secret, and did their best to | abuse of this drug the fate of opium-eaters had already prepared 
spread the fame of the new mode of exhibition among their | them. They knew what must come. They could foresee the 
friends and fellow-sufferers. So far, little harm might have/|irretrievable ruin of many a noble mind, and the terrible un- 
been done, but in an evil day medical men lent their patients | happiness of many a family circle. It was, and in great measure 
the power of relieving their own sufferings, real or imaginary. | still is, within their power to prevent an old vice, in a new and 
As a consequence, morphia injections are now used by many | more potent and more alluring form, from becoming widely spread 
private persons for other reasons than the relief of pain and the | among certain classes of the public. We cannot greatly blame 
banishing of wakefulness. Indeed, we have reason to believe that | the people,—‘ they know not what they do ;” for “ if such things 
among certain classes of society it is becoming too commonly | be done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry?” 
abused, and bids fair soon to grow into avery general vice 9 fs — 

It is the abuse of morphia, and the disease following its habitual NEW TRANSLATIONS OF HEINE'S POEMS* 
use, called by the German author Morphiumsucht, or morphia- ” a : : 

: : . ALTHOUGH a very slight knowledge of German is enough to 
crave, with which we have to deal, and we cannot do better than ‘sl hE 
‘enh . : . | enable one to read Heine’s poems, it is a knowledge not possessed 
leave Dr. Levinstein to describe the history of the malady in 2 ale ca fe 
- ge . : by a considerable minority of educated persons. To put it in round 
his own words. ‘The vice is found to prevail chiefly among ste ; 3 
: . numbers, we should incline to the belief that in ten educated 
members of the higher and more educated classes of society, - ; . 
sia a . Ai persons, one is altogether ignorant of French and two or three 
such as military authorities, literary men, merchants, physicians, . on a ao : 
é : : * others altogether ignorant of German. To this minority the little 
and surgeons bearing names of the highest reputation ; in fact, “ie : : sata . 
- * volume of Heine’s poems, which Messrs. Macmillan have issued 
among those who, by the nature of their profession and the de- ‘ : ~ 
= A : : and the translations by Mr. Martin that have appeared in 
mands of society, are subject to frequent and extraordinary : , -_ 
‘ : rae Bie Blackwood, will be a very real boon. The anonymous translator 
strains on their nervous organisation. ‘Those of our readers : : : ‘ 

, inted with De Qui ls Cialis of cin Ohad to whom we owe the version published by Messrs. Macmillan, has 
ee ee ce ee ee ee » Sncdessgeog Te good-taste to make his work look like a pleasure-book, as 
Eater will at once recognise the family likeness between the i 

: fects of ils Seihaael d th chee Ut tate all books of poetry should look. He has not repeated the fatal 
pend ~ ee ee ee ee oe O86 TOMOWIDE Whe use | error of Mr. Bowring, whose Heine, appearing as it did in the well- 
” op sie . : . ; known ‘ Bohn’s Library Series,” reminded one always of the 

“It not only relieves sleeplessness and pain, but its action at the | «, oibs so well beloved in school-days. Heine, like Lyly, would 

same time induces a change in the entire system. It produces a state : . - : 7 
‘‘ rather lie shut in a lady’s casket than open in a scholar’s study.” 


of mental excitement that can only be compared to that produced by | : 
the use of alcohol. The temper is altered; depressed persons will Whether the selection that has been made is a happy one we 


<8 pte to the sr oe enpeere es to the} are not quite certain. The translator has given examples of 
weak 1b restores energy ; 16 taciturn become eloquent; y persons | ° . . ° 
7s SF : gi sormng Mae a B | Heine’s longer ballads, which are translated admirably, and of his 


lose their bashfulness; and the consciousness of power and ability is . : ‘ 
greatly increased. But as soon as the morpbia has left the system, a | sonnets, of his lyrics, but none of his shorter ballads, or rather, 
reaction sets in, and the period of great mental and bodily excitement | brief stories in verse, and none of those marvellous one-verse 


is followed by a state of deep despondency.” | poems which no other poet has at all approached. Perhaps the 
Those who have frequently used these injections soon become! jast have been avoided on account of their difficulty, for our trans- 
habitually addicted to their employment. They know they can| jator modestly remarks that he has attempted only “ the least im- 
banish all physical and moral trouble, and therefore fly to them possible of the shorter poems.” In the blank-verse versions the 
as the drunkard to his dram-drinking :— anonymous translator has not been quite successful, which is not 

‘‘Thoy drown their anger, their domestic sorrows, and their business | surprising, as Heine’s blank verse is even harder than his rhyme 
cares; and like the drunkard with his morning draught, they steady | to translate. 


their shaking limbs by the use of morphia. And when the effect of | . a: in th 
the latter passes off, and the mental and bodily depression that follows | The anonymous translator has tried a bold experiment in the 
makes them feel their sad and helpless condition, and their morally and | ‘‘ Pilgrimage to Kevlaar.” That poem consists of a somewhat 


physically miserable life, they again and again make use of another | lengthy, though very simple narrative. Heine related himself 
peetion of Sele poles, te the Rape of feegetting the minwry partly | how he had sat next to alittle boy at school, who had told him 


brought on by themselves...... But the lucid intervals which | ? Regs p 
allow them to lead an existence worthy of human beings become| how his mother had offered a waxen foot at the Virgin's shrine; 


shorter and shorter; the craving for morpbia increases daily; the| then his own foot had recovered. Years after, the same boy told 
vicious circle draws closer and closer around them, until at last, all | him that his heart was sick now, and he had thoughts of bringing 
* haus a8 ar ° ” a ’ : 
se msaaye — — _ — — - angen a waxen heart as an offering, and then Heine saw him walking with 
— be oon om, ee one a eat, has induced his mother in the procession of pilgrims to Kevlaar, ‘‘ looking very 
ee ee oF eee Smee ve ne ges ews the drug is | iy) and pale.” ‘Chis was the origin of the poem, which describes, in 
commonly used, such as neuralgia, ague-fits, delirium tremens. the first part, how the sick son leaves his bed to join the proces- 
Lastly, the morphia-maniac, in the course of from six months to| . tig h ‘ 

: art ; and in the 
several years, according to the constitution of the individual, |°"> 1” ape ascent, weird ms ne 6 vane Se : 
be pene a = lly d i ak diti : t| third, how the Virgin ends his sorrow by a gentle death. This 

a Se ae eee one agrees one © See oe | story Heine tells with marvellous simplicity, using his customary 
earns aieey eo ate when any attempt at mental or| ballad measure, a stanza, that is, of four lines, with the second 
ge vapeiy ing - oes —— ‘b , hod {and fourth rhyming. Mr. Martin has followed Heine, but the 

urther on in t 1e book, tl e aut hor describes the met nod O | anonymous translator has substituted a stanza consisting of two 
cure from this terrible condition. This occupies a period of time | long and two short lines, which is, perhaps, more suited than the 
rang’ng from a few weeks oo seney months, —not in any way PFO-| original measure for telling the story in English. ‘That is to say, 
portioned to ie Sage med time the vice has held the individual | Jie it reminds us of Heine’s poem less than Mr. Martin’s version 
in its grasp. The sufferings of the ned wretch during the pro- | does, it gives one more the idea of an original poem. We will 
cess of cure are mentally and physically very terrible, and after | put the first two verses of the two renderings side by side :— 
all, the suthor has to confess, so dominant power hes the drug “ By the window stood the mother, looking down the crowded way, 
obtained over the body, that any domestic trouble, distress, or} 7+ her son within the chamber on his couch all silent lay. 
worry may cause a relapse, and that (the italics are the author’s), | ‘ Will thou not arise and see 
*¢ One injection administered to a person who has been cured of morbid | The procession pass ?’ quoth she. 
craving for morphia, will prove sufficient to vanquish the power of *T am sick and weary, mother, sick to death and blind with tears, 
resistance against the craving for morphia successfully kept up for | Deaf to all one oae adhantend of roe ne ay Soe 


months together.” Alcohol has, upon some constitutions, very much | * Selections from the Poetical Works of Heinrich Heine. London: Macmillan & Co. 
the same effect. We have known men, who were icted to im- | 1875: . i 
, were addicted t | Translations from Heine. By Theodore Martin.  Blackwood's AMagazint, 


moderate drinking in their youth, go out to Australia, co eah- | February-October. 1878. 
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When I think of Gretchen dead, 
Sorely aches my heart,’ he said. 


In Mr. Martin's version :— 
«“ The mother stood at the window, 
Her son lay in bed, alas! 
Will you not get up, dear William, 
To see the procession pass? 
Ob, mother, I am so ailing, 
I neither can hear nor see; 
I think of my poor dead Gretchen, 
And my heart grows faint in me.” 
In one or two instances the anonymous translator has missed the | 
true spirit of Heine. In the wonderful lines, numbering only | 
eight altogether, that describe the marriage feast of the faithless 
joved one, the poet is standing by as mere spectator, relating | 
only, too agonised to comment. He hears the music of re- 
joicing, and he hears the lament of the good angels. Our 
translator has :— 
“ Now, hark, the fife rings shrill and high, 
And, hark, the bag-pipes drone, 
But guardian angels, standing by, 
They only weep and moan.” 
The words ‘“‘ but” in the third line, and “only” in the fourth, 
are not Heine’s, and change the whole poem. It now implies a 
rebuke to the falseone. But in the poem itself, the agony of him 
who sees happiness through the eyes of another is so deep, that it is 
silent; anger is lost in tears. Mr. Martin has succeeded far 
better in his version of this poem, and has given, like Heine, a story 
only, without conjunctional comment. 

In the version of the well-known lines, beginning, ‘ Ein 
Jiingling liebt ein Miidchen,” both Mr. Martin and the anony- 
mous translator have failed. Mr. Martin has for ‘‘und hat sich 
mit diesem vermiblt,” the extraordinary phrase ‘‘ and makes him 
by wedlock hers,” words which would be awkward in prose, and 
are quite inadmissible in poetry. The other version adds to 
Heine’s last line the words “‘ I’m told,” an addition made for the 
exigencies of rhyme, but altogether unpardonable. The meaning 
of the poem is autobiographical. ‘The first two verses tell a story 
of disconsolate love, and the third verse says, ‘‘a very old story 
and yet always new, and whenever it happens to any one, his heart 
must surely break.” There is here a sigh, which means, of 
course, ‘‘as his heart has broken who tells the story now,” this is 
entirely lost by the addition of the words, ‘I’m told.” 

Mr. Martin has convinced us that the one-verse poems are not, 
as we had always hitherto believed, quite untranslatable. We 
do not know in all literature more wonderful lines than those 
four, which form a poem—a poem, not an epigram—describing 
the unspeakable bitterness of disappointment. ‘The weary, sorrow- 
stricken wayfarer has at last roused men from their apathy as to his 
suffering, and then,—then they pity him, and deny him what he 
asks, This is expressed in four brief lines, which Mr. Martin has ren- 
dered almost faultlessly. The only matter for regret is that there 
is some loss of power in moving the words ‘‘ shook their heads ” 
from the final place, the place of the greatest emphasis, which 
they occupy in Heine’s poem :— 

“The midnight was cold, and still, and sad, 
I roam’d thro’ the wood, and my heart was mad. 


I seared from slumber tree after tree, 
And in pity they shook their heads at me.” 


We had marked for quotation many other verses of Mr. Martin’s, 
and many of the anonymous translator's, but space grows 
slender, and we must content ourselves with citing a very few 
lines. This is Mr. Martin’s rendering of the delicious verse in 
which a very usual lover-phrase has changed to something rare 
and strange :— 
‘* The flowers they prattle and whisper, 
With pity my looks they scan; 
Oh! be not unkind to our sister, 

Thou pale-faced. woe-worn man !” 

It would be impossible to excel this, and the same may be said 

of the following verse of the anonymous translator :— 
** Above the mountains peeps the sun, 
The goat-bells ring across the plain, 
My love, my lamb, my pretty ono, 
My heart's delight, my morning sun, 
I yearn to see thee once again.” 

All readers who are accustomed even to the better sort of maga- 
zine poetry must thank Mr. Martin for his translations of Heine 
Which have in the last year filled up the verse-space in Blackwood. 
And no less grateful should readers be to the anonymous trans- 
lator who has given us the little volume now before us. The familiar, 
dainty, olive-green binding, the thick paper, the clear print, and 
the big margin, which we are so well used to in our modern books 

















of poetry, are here employed to better ends than those which they 


are wont to serve. Most of our recent poets have sought to be- 
wilder our senses by harmonious cadences on fantastic themes. 
Picturing to us vaguely a Utopia yet unseen, or the glamour of 
a past day, they let us gaze for a little at the image, and then drown 
our ears with an intoxicating melody. It is poetry of the kind 
which is altogether remote from ourselves and our daily lives. 
Different, indeed, is Heine. He speaks to us in the simplest 
words ; his very dreamlands are portrayed in a joyful babble; 
his verse seeks for its constant subject the things of which our 
own heart speaks to us, every day of our lives. His joy is the 
pleasure our own hopes have imaged ; his sorrow the agony our 
own fears have known. ‘The whole of his better poetry—for he 
has his cynical, indecent, and unnatural moods—might indeed be 
described as the expression of the intenser moods of humanity. 
We cannot always be intense, our hearts cannot always be 
tender, but let us, nevertheless, reverence the poet who 
speaks to us of the dreams of our childhood, the happier memo- 
ries of our age, and of the deeds and words of the glad spring- 
time of our youth. ‘To Heine belongs the glory that he 
has so often made the supreme joy of our lives appear to us even 
more beautiful than it seemed to us before. 


* As on the field the ears of corn, 
So in man’s mind his various thoughts 
Hither and thither rock and sway. 
3ut the tender thoughts of love 
Are like the flowers of red and blue, 
That right between the ears of corn 
Bloom and blossom merrily.” 





NOTABLE PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Contemporary tends to become a little too theological. 
Theology and morals are the highest subjects of human thought, 
but there are others, and in the Contemporary they are a little too 
often crowded out. Thesuppression of politics, for instance, is too 
complete ; and its place is scarcely supplied even by papers like the 
criticisms on Principal Tulloch’s +‘ Dogmatism of Dissent,” though 
they are both fine specimens of that bitter form of contro- 
versy which, in our day and time, takes the place of the old 
invective. It has a value of its own, for it often impels the man 
who indulges in it to reveal his prejudices; but the chief pleasure 
it confers is in the point it often lends to style. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison in an intellectual rage writes charmingly, and his 
anonymous confrére, though his argument strikes us as poor, 
expresses the inner feeling of a Dissenter who conceives him- 
self put upon by the mere existence of an Establishment with 
an openness quite pleasant, in an age of softly spoken hesitations. 
He evidently feels relief, like the American deacon, in a good, hard 
swear-at-large.—There is a very noteworthy paper in the number, 
called ‘¢ What is going on at the Vatican,” apparently thought by 
Father Curci, and written by some English Neo-Catholic. His 
account of Leo XIII. confirms the popular impression. The new 
Pope would like, as far as may be, to be not an autocrat, but a 
Liberal Constitutional Sovereign. He has, therefore, sur- 
rendered to the members of the Sacred College much of 
their old power. Unfortunately, they are not liberal, and 
the Pope therefore finds himself incessantly impeded in 
his efforts to restore peace between the Papacy and the Govern- 
ments. The writer is evidently most friendly to the Pope, but 
he leaves on us the impression that Leo XIII. will make rather a 
considerable Bishop than a great reformer, or even a grand ad- 
ministrator. His intentions are all excellent, but he has not the 
iron will of a Hildebrand, or even the inflexible purpose of his 
own immediate predecessor. When it comes to a question of 
receiving Father Curci, he defeats the Jesuits, but when it comes 
to refusing the hat to Nuncios he dislikes, he is not so strong. 
Yet if there is a function which rests in the Pope’s bosom 
alone, it is that of filling up the Sacred College. Pio 
Nono would have smiled away tradition, if it bade him 
appoint Cardinals he distrusted. The paper, as a whole, 
is most instructive, though we always distrust “ intimate” 
accounts of the ideas of the Vatican, where secrets, when 
there are any, are very well kept.—Mr. Matheson’s argument on 
the ‘‘ Originality of the Character of Christ,” though sound as far 
as it goes, does not strike us as containing much that is new, and 
does not deal sufficiently with Deutsch’s argument, the Talmudic 
origin of the Christian ethical system ; and we must dissent alto- 
gether from his sketch of the Asiatic view of the relation between 
man and the universe. It is true the Asiatic holds man to be 
nothing and the “universe” all, but the universe is not the 
physicist’s universe. Mr. Matheson says:—‘* The outward uni- 
verse appeared invulnerable by time, and it was therefore an 
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object of reverence ; the individual life was transitory and fading, 
and it was therefore an object of contempt. Hence, in the Asiatic 
view, it became the religious duty of the individual to yield up 
his petty being to the abiding life of Nature, to desire no life but 
its life, no immortality but that which it enjoyed.” ‘Those sen- 
tences are so beside the truth as to present almost the converse 
of the truth. As we read the Asiatic mind, its root-idea is that 
all outward facts are mere illusions, or at best phenomena; that 
the only real reality is the universal Mind, and that man is small, 
because his mind, which, and which only, is himself, is so infini- 
tesimal a bit of the nearly or quite infinite Spirit from which all 
came, and into which all shall speedily return. We have no notion 
of what Buddhism means, or Hindooism, as a philosophy—the 
Hindoo “ religio” is another matter—if it does not mean that; 


and that is not Mr. Matheson’s conception at all, and the error | 


spoils that portion of his argument.—We are utterly tired 
of arguments about alcohol, which do not carry mankind one 


step nearer to a conclusion; but we cannot deny either the ori- | 


ginality or the force of Sir James Paget’s paper on temperance, as 
better than abstinence. He maintains that the evidence through- 
out the world is in favour of the moderate drinkers, as against 


the abstainers ; that possibly in length of life and healthiness, and | 


certainly in power of work, the West beats the East, the North 
the South :— 

“We are bound, farther, to consider the great length of time during 
which the nations compared have followed their different habits in re- 
gard to drinking. Let us count it—for the sake of a round number— 
at a thousand years, a time much below the truth. Knowing as we 
do the mischiefs that are transmitted through inheritance from the in- 
temperate, it is hardly conceivable that, if moderation were in any de- 
gree mischievous, its evils should not by this time have become very 
evident. The accumulated evils of thirty generations of men given to 
moderate drinking should now be notable; they should have risen to 
the level of the manifest evils of ono or two generations of excess, or, 
if they were not positively distinct, they should have appeared in a 
comparison of the heirs of these drinking generations with the heirs of 
thirty generations of abstainers. But the result is the reverse of this. 


West against East, North against South, the heirs of the moderate | 


drinkers are better men in force of body and mind than are the heirs of 
the abstainers. I say, of moderate drinkers, Some would say that be- 
fore our time there have been centuries of habitual vile intemperance, 
and that our ancestors, for so long as we have records of them, drank 
hideously hard. I do not believe this. We have tales of the intem- 
perance, as of all the other extravagances of former times, and as usual, 
the more customary moderation is not recorded, being not remarkable. 
Bat the worse that is said of our ancestors, the less does any probability 
of harm, and the greater does the probability of good, from alcohol 
appear.” 
Sir James might have added that if the drinking English retire 
from India, the inevitable native master—the man who will, with- 
out a doubt, crush the hereditary teetotallers of all creeds—is the 
one native of India who drinks, the Sikh.—Mr. Dowden’s quaint 
and instructive paper on ‘* The Text of Wordsworth’s Poems” 
will interest every lover of the poet, and every man who cares to 
watch the development of thought. Wordsworth, more than any 
English poet, retouched his own work, and the contrast between 
the thought as he thought it, and the thought as he ultimately 
chose to think it, is sometimes amazing, —as amazing as the critical 
judgment which induced him to cancel these lines :— 
*‘ And she has smiles to earth unknown, 
Smiles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread and sink and rise; 
That come and go with endless play, 
And ever as they pass away 
Are hidden in her eyes.” 
It is difficult to understand why these lines disappeared, though 
we can conceive the softened spirit which, after seven years of 
further experience, deleted the well-known lines in the ‘ Thanks- 
giving Ode,” of 1816 :— 
‘* But thy most dreaded instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is Man—arrayed for mutual sJaughter— 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter !” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s defence of the Caucus system in the Fort- 
nightly does not strongly impress us. It is, in the main, only a 
repetition, in pleasanter words, of the old statements that the 
minority have no rights which the majority are bound to respect, 
and that individualism is aristocratic. Does Mr. Chamberlain mean 
to assert that the opinion of the people is sufficient proof of the 
mission of its leaders, and that Barabbas, being chosen by the 
people, ought not to have been opposed? His idea would give us 
democracy with a vengeance,—democracy without head, eyes, or 
bones, a gelid octopus, with no function except to become manure, 
and no capacity except for the strangulation of higher beings than 
itself. The next most interesting paper is, perhaps, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s argument that the French middle-class is far happier 
than the English middle-class, and that the reason is the superi- 


ority of French middle-class schools, and their great number 
Well, we also want good middle-class public schools, and sens I 
of them, and are heartily at one with Mr. Matthew Arnold in = 
gretting the momentary neglect into which the question “e 
fallen; but we demur to the particular argument he produces 
Norman peasants are happier than Hampshire peasants, but itis 
in consequence of their nature and the order of their society, not 
in consequence of their schooling. Even granting, as immenge 
concessions, all that Mr. Arnold demands—that the French 
bourgeoisie are happy, that they are happier than the 
English of the same class, and that their happiness ig 
due to their schools—still we have no sufficient evidence that 
the schools would produce in England a similar increage of happi- 
ness. We do not see that the English professional classes, who 
are educated like the French bourgeoisie, are so happy, and in. 
cline to believe that culture produces just as much discontent 
as anything else. That is no objection to culture, discontent 
being a very valuable motive force, but it is an objection to the 
extreme decisiveness of Mr. Arnold’s opinion. A Kanaka in 
| Hawaii is always happy, without any education at all, the 
conditions of his life, especially his climate, tending to enjoy- 
ment; but he would not be happy in the Orkneys, if 
| you educated him ever so much. We object altogether to 
os opine aa bye piety by fe happiness it pro- 
| duces, and can conceive of a community in which enlightenment 
and misery are equally complete. None the less is Mr. Arnold’s 
| paper a most valuable lesson to the insular patriots who belieye 
|the English middle-class the only perfect caste, and that all 
| Frenchmen of the same degree are greasy grocers, full of servility 
jand revolution. ‘‘ Epping Forest,” by Mr. A. R. Wallace, should 
| be carefully studied, not as a pleasant dream of a great naturalist, 
but as a practical plan, by which the City of London could greatly 
benefit the kingdom. Mr. Wallace would try in the Forest the 
| experiment—sure, he says, to succeed—of planting a North. 
| American forest, and so introducing the wonderful American trees 
| and vegetation into a country eminently fitted forthem. He would 
| even plant an Asiatic forest, acclimatising Japanese trees and 
| flowers, and the deodaras, maples, rhododendrons, and other 
| characteristic trees and shrubs of the higher Himalaya, It is 
a splendid project, and one to be earnestly pressed upon 
the Estates Committee of the City of London. There is 
interest, too, in the speculations both of Emilio Castelar and 
M. Emile de Laveleye upon the Treaty of Berlin. S. Castelar 
dreads Russia, Germany, even England, and admitting that 
Turkey is dead, calls for a union of all the Latin races,—easy 
enough, if all will submit to France, but else impossible; while 
M. de Laveleye would federalise the Balkan peninsula, under the 
protection of Austria. The latter believes also that the Ottoman 
has ended, but would oppose to Russia a South Slavic league, 
thus breaking up a great and useful, but overpowering nationality 
into two. ‘That is sound enough, if the South Slavs have but the 
tolerance to admit the other races allied to them geographically, 
but not by descent, as the Roumanians and Greeks, to federal 
equality. 

Mr. Dunckley continues, in the Nineteenth Century, his ex- 
posure of the system of personal rule which Lord Beaconsfield is 
trying to make popular. He is able as ever, but he harps a little 
too much upon one string. After all, the ‘personal rule” of 
the Sovereign lasts only as long as the Minister chooses. While 
Lord Beaconsfield pleases to pose as her Majesty’s obedient 
servant, the Queen is mistress; but when the next Premier 
| assumes his proper place as the Sovereign’s adviser, the Monarch 
will again retire behind the screen. The evil, though momentarily 
serious, because a man with a certain genius for flattery has ap- 
pealed from Parliament to “the Monarch and the Multitude,” 
| will, without that person, disappear. A succession of Premiers 
| willing to prostrate themselves before the Throne, if only per- 

mitted to snub the House of Commons, is hardly to be expected ; 
and without such a succession, ‘“ personal rule” in England will 
not mean very much. Mr. Dunckley does good service in exposing 
policy which, while it continues, insults Parliament, butbis tendency 
is towards unconscious exaggeration. Personal rule will, perhaps, 
find its best check in articles like Mr. H. D. Traill’s, who, if the 
(Queen read his papers, would probably help greatly to bring this 
particular imposture to an end. He lets the cat out of the bag, 
advising, not a revivification of Royalty, but a submissive trust 
on all serious questions of foreign policy toa ‘ Dictature,"—+¢., 
obedience to the guidance of one man, who is certain not to be the 
king. Personal rule, requiring certain qualities, is pretty sure to 
resolve itself into Mr. ‘Traill’s proposal, and as that is at least as 
| menacing to the Crown as to the people, we may leave it to both, 
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with 3 confidence that it will be peremptorily rejected. That 
democracy cannot understand the details of foreign politics 
may be admitted, but that a Committee selected by a demo- 

eracy, which is the English plan, cannot understand them, 
has yet to be proved. Such a Committee governed England 
through its empire-building period, and was at least as success- 
fal as any Dictator England is ever likely to obtain.—Mr. W. L. 
Blackley’s paper on “ National Insurance,” though roughly written, 
is a valuable contribution to the discussion of substitutes for the 
Poor Law, he looking for a panacea in the direction of universal 
and compulsory insurance. We entirely agree with his principle, 
hich, indeed, we have long defended, but we differ upon a 
grand question of detail. Mr. Blackley would make every man 
contribute the same sum for the same amount of security. We 
should prefer to make every man contribute, as in other cases of 
direct taxation, the same proportion of his means, the rich thus 
making up, as they do now in the Income-tax, for the de- 
ficiencies of the poor. The paper which will be most read 
by politicians is Mr. Gladstone’s, on ‘“ Electoral Facts,” 
the gist of which, though it is carefully worked out, may 
be summed up in a few words. Mr. Gladstone holds that 
opinion under household suffrage tends to oscillate very quickly, 
and that one Parliament is now enough to exhaust the popularity 
ofa Ministry. He shows that since January Ist, 1876, forty-nine 
contested elections have been held. Of these, the Liberals won 
98, and the Ministerialists 21. If these scats are a fair sample 
of the whole, which is probably the case, a simple rule-of-three 
gum will show approximately the result of the election of 668 
Members at the next election, which will be, if the proportions 
are preserved,—Liberals, 382; Conservatives, 286; leaving for 
the Liberals a majority of 98. Of course, the Irish elections will 
interfere with any calculation, but Irish elections last time went | 
substantially for the Tories, the Home-rulers having deserted 
the Liberals on almost all critical occasions. 

Fraser has an extremely valuable though over-condensed paper 
upon the organisation of the provincial administration of Turkey, 
as it now exists, by far the most instructive we have yet read. 
It shows that the machinery is complete, if we once accept the 
idea that Mussulman and Christian are to be separately governed, 
and that the reason it does not work is that every official 
employed, Mussulman as well as Christian, is almost necessarily 
corrupt, An official need have no qualifications; he buys his 
appointment, he practically receives no salary, and he pays him- 
self the best way he can, by selling justice or injustice to the 
highest bidder. So ingrained is the system, that the writer, 
Mr. McCoan, does not believe that it can be changed 
without a complete change in the mode of nominating the 
higher officials, which he does not expect, or some effective 
form of European control, which will not be conceded. The final 
conclusion is, indeed, that grand reforms would be possible under 
an English Viceroy, which no one has ever doubted, but ‘are 
chimerically visionary and hopeless under any Turkish Governor 
whatever,’—which is precisely what the anti-Turks in England 
have been preaching, as yet in vain, all through. There is an 
equally complete account of the Engineer service in India, full of 
complaint, of course, of slow promotion, but still of just com- | 
plaint; anda poem by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, ‘* A Dorset Idyll: | 
Holeombe, near Lyme,” which, though terribly unequal, contains 
some of the most charming verses we have recently seen. Listen 
to this :— 





** Before me with one happy heavo 
Of golden green the hillside curves, 
And greener o’er the greenness swerves 
The shadow of each perfect tree, 
By slanting shafts of eve 
Fringed and shot through with pale transparency.” 

“The New Ordeal,” in Blackwood, finishes, and rather disap- 
points us. It is a piece of careful and vigorous writing, but we, 
possibly from stupidity, fail to perceive its object. We do not 
suppose the author seriously means to substitute battle by repre- 


fellow, and a more than usual number of illustrated articl« 


contributor, under cover of a jest at Americans, has been satirising 
the institution most sacred to Blackwood, the holy and hierarchical 
aristocracy of Britain. He is clever, anyhow. The paper on 
India and Afghanistan is the case for Lord Lytton’s policy, by no 
means specially well put, but clear in meaning. It is a plea for 
the subjugation of Afghanistan by the sword, steadily and sharply 
jused. The best antidote to the paper may be found in Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s frank essay on the same subject in Macmillan, 
| in which that able diplomist declares openly his belief that Shere 
| Ali has been badly and unwisely treated ; that Lord Lytton isa 
vain dreamer, whose officious telegrams are ‘* marvels of indiscre- 
| tion ;” and that Shere Ali will fight to the last, and even fly for 
refuge to the Russians, rather than barter any portion of his in- 
dependence ; and that when, after spending millions and regi- 
ments, we have conquered Cabul, our troubles will have only 
begun, 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
i 
The George Eliot Birthday-Book. (Blackwood and Sons.)—If a 
“ birthday-book ” is a good institution at all, one supplied from George 


| Eliot’s works is necessarily one of the best forms of that institution. 
Anyhow, this is a very amusing little book of sayings, though it will 
| hardly supply a sufficient choice of characters for the description of this 


miscellaneous world. 

MAGAZINES AND PertopicaLs ror Novemper.—We have received 
the following :—J/en of Mark, the portraits this month being those of 
the Bishop of Hereford, Mr. Verney Lovett Cameron, C.B., and Mr. 
Edward Armitage, R.A.—Our Native Land, which is again devoted 
to Ireland, and gives us water-colour sketches and letterpress descrip- 
tions of “ The Loom,” the Giant’s Causeway, and the “Grey Man’s 
Path,” the sketch of the latter being very effective.—Tho monthly in- 
stalment of the Cheveley Novels, consisting of the fourth part of ‘Saul 
Weir.”—The Gentleman’s Magazine, the most striking articles in which 
are “Nation-Making,” by Mr. Grant Allen, ‘The Resurrection of 
Ashanti,” by Mr. Frederick Boyle, and the “ Table-Talk ” of Sylvanus 
Urban.—The Nautical Magazine, which gives a description of the 
Chatham Islands, in the South Pacific, accompanied by a chart,— 
The Law Magazine and Review, which discusses the best methods of 
preventing collisions at sea, and gives a summary of the law in Cyprus, 
comes to a close; the 


— Belgravia, in which “ The Haunted Hotel 
other contents including “The Suan in his Glory,” by Mr. Proctor, 
and ‘* Cavan Superstitions,” by Letitia M‘Clintock.— Chambers’s Journal, 
in which “ W, C.” enters a warm and sensible protest against the grow- 
ing evil of ** boy-smoking,” and plainly points out the injurious effectsa 
too early indulgence in the use of tobacco produces on the human body. 
—The Month and Catholic Review, containing the second part of “A 
Loyal Catholic Cavalier,” and an account of the life of Cardinal de 
Frankenberg.—The University Magazine, its Contemporary Portrait 
this month being that of Mr. William Morris, M.A., of Oxford.—The 
Victoria Magazine, which contains a biography and portrait of Mr. 
B. L. Farjeon, and the commencement of a new novel.—The Theatre, 
the special features in which, to theatre-goers, will bo the portraits 
and sketches of Miss Marion Terry and Mr. Hermann Vezin.— 
Mission Life, to which the Bishop of Barbados contributes a paper 
describing the condition of the Church in the West Indies,—Part 7 of 
the Magazine of Art; and Part 43 of the Library of English Litera- 
ture.—Charing Cross.—Tho St, James’s Magazine.—Tho Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy.—Catholic Progress—The Ladies’ Edinburgh 
Magazine.—The third number of Burlington House.—Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, the principal articles in which are “A Gossip about the 
Salmon,” by Professor Wilson; “ A Glimpse of Socotra;” and * The 
Electric Light at the Paris Exhibition,” by Mr. Munro.—Good Words, 
which contains interesting articles on “ London Homes of Famous 
Folk,” and ‘*Some Curious Cases of Circumstantial Evidence.”—Al/ the 


Year Round, in which the “ Personally Conducted Papers” are con- 


cluded, and a new novel, by the author of “Lady Audley’s Secrot,” is 
commenced.—The Gurdener’s Chronicle.—Golden Hours, containing the 
conclusion of “‘ The Life of George Moore."—The Sunday at Home.— 
Tho Leisure LTour.—The Sunday Magazine.-—Science Gossip.—Part 
21 of tho Encyclopedia of Costume.—Tho American Magarines 


received are Scribner’s Monthly, which has an article on Mr. Long- 
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sentative champions for ttle by armies, and if n what doe : . F | 
pions for battle by wns ot, at does cott’s Magazine, containing an interesting article on ‘‘Seawanhaka, tho 


he mean, except that if science perfects the weapons of destruc- 
tion a little more, the nations may grow weary of war,—which is 


Island of Shells,” and some *‘Rambling Talk about the Negr 





Nicholas, the American youths’ and children’s magazine, which is quito 


4 suggestion one seems to have heard of before. ‘* A New Method | yp to its usual standard 


of Social Evolution” is an elaborate joke, worthy of Blackwood, 
and such as could only have appeared in its pages. The writer sug- 
gests to the Americans the means of founding an aristocracy like 
the English, each family, among other devices, keeping a ‘‘moncy- 
grub,” or money-maker, to keep up its wealth and consequence, 
as the old houses kept fools or chaplains,—really an original idea. 
Reading the paper through with care, we become aroused 
oa suspicion that Blackwood has been taken in, and that his | 





We have also received Bomroso and Son’s useful Monthly Diaries for 
/ 


1879, their Daily Calendars, and their Scripture-Text Calendar. 
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and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a few 

YOUNG BOYS as PUPILS. — Address, Stockton 
Rectory, near Rugby. 
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8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 

November 14th. Students are prepared for Matricu- 

lation and for the B.A. Degree of the London Univer- 

sity. H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. _ 
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THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for three years, 
and of the value of £100, £60, and £40 a year respec- 
tively, will be offered for competition at the ensuing 
March Entrance Examination. 

Information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mrs. ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington-park Gardeus, 


London, W. 

O IN 1VALIDS, and OTHERS.—A 
Medical Man offers a COMFORTABLE HOME to 
a LADY or GENTLEMAN requiring Medical attention 
and supervision. His house is pleasantly situated in 
its own grounds, with a large garden. Carriage 
exercise can be given. Terms moderate. 
graph of house may be seen on a 
Apply, “A. B,” care of M. 

Post-Office, London, F.O. 


OLDSWORTHY 
STOVES.—Two large Stoves, of the B-size, 





. KER, Esq., General 
| Funds in hand are nearly Three-quarters of a Million 


GURNEY | 


CO L L E G E. 1Q \ ENTLEMEN willing to GIVE LEC- 


TURES, GRATIS, at Workmen's Clubs in 
London and the Provinces, are earnestly solicited to 


| communicate with the CLUB aud INSTITUTE 


Jater- | 
Principal—Mr. C. H. | 


A photo- | 


each capable of warming 70,000 cubic feet, recently | 
removed from Keble College, Oxford, where they had | 


been used for warming the Temporary Chapel and 
Dining-hall, to be SOLD for £21 each, in good con- 
dition.—Apply to Messrs. EDWARDS and SON, 49 


Great Marlborough Street, London, W. | 


| 
| 
| 


UNION, 150 Strand, London. 
[ IBRARIAN.—A Middle- aged Gentle- 
ie 


man, married, without family, wishes to obtain 
an sppointment as LIBRARIAN to a Literary In- 
stitute or Free Library, in any part of England. He 
is well qualified to undertake the duties of such a 
situation, and thoroughly conversant with the French 
and German language. Highest references.—Address, 
“ Librarian,” May's Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly, 
London. 


M2 NO G R A M §.—RODRIG U ES’ 


NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 
and Addresses. 

STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original] and 
artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
first style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 
impressions. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 


| season, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 


| fashion. 


BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Fe EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE OOMPANY, 
New Bridge Street, Londoo. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 


sterling. 
DECLARATION of TENTH BONUS. 
Assurances effected under the bonus tables before 
the 3ist December, 1878, will be entitled to participate 
in the distribution of the profits. 
The Thirty-First Annual Report and Balance-sheet 


| may be had on application to any of the Agents, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD C i ‘ANC ELLOR. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, “—— Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


as Taxing Master in Chancery. 





FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 


+» £4,821,000 





Existing Assurances 


Reversionary Bonus thereon .,...csessrsessere ° 655,000 
Assurance Olaims 
and Bonus Paid... 8,008,000 | 











Annual Revenue., £220,000 
RORRBRED WORE cccsnssscsesnenssvssnsensconessnenness 1,682,695 
Share Capital, fully subscribed..........0+.s000e 1,000,000 


(Paid-up, £160,000.) 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 


Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recognised use. 


Schedules.) 


(See Government 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the W orking-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, eve 100,000 
a4 , 43 « 4,000 , ee 100,000 
4h . &8 wv 4.000 yy » «ee 100,000 
Sth , 44 ,, 2,137 » os 53,425 
Total...... 18,137 4, WORE ccc £453,425 
The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allot- 


ment, at £4 per Share premium, more than half of 
which has been already allotted. Applications are 
now being received for the remainder. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the increasing 
prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 117, for £524,627 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Share, SLX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pampbiet, entitled, “ A Chat with the Sec- 
retary,” apply to W. Hi. | BASDEN, Secretary. 


JHENIX FIRE OF FICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 
AGLE IN SUR ANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds seve £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 
GEORGE HU MPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
ie carte ieee 


TE! AMBO AT ACCIDENTS! RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the r 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RA NCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 
fixed Sum in case of Death by ‘Accident, and & 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 


























£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the a ay Stations, the Loc 
Agen 


v HAL "LON ON. 
LLIAM J. VIAN, sosrctery. 


64 CORN 
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GYPTIAN STATE-DOMAIN 
MORTGAGE BONDS. 
ISSUE OF £8,500,000 FIVE-PER-CENT. BONDS. 
< Hig Khedive of Egypt, upon the pro- 
Bis Bighnets yao of Ministers, and with the 
Senet of the Commissioners of the Public 
—_ ing issued & decree authorising the above 
Debt, er Rivers Wilson, O.B., the Finance Minister 
wy has contracted with Messrs. N. M. Roths- 
© iid and Sons, of London, and Messrs. de Roths- 
e 4 Brothers, of Paris, for the issue of the Bonds. 
Co scription Lists will be opened in London on 
ante, November 11th, and will be closed on Tues- 


». November 12th. . 
oy) price of issue is £73 for every £100 nominal 


; sable as follows:—£5 on application, £15 
pap Lrg oe on January 16th, 1879, £20 on April 
17tb, £13 on May 19th, —£73. = 

The first half-yearly Coupon, due on June Ist, 1379, 
will be attached to the Scrip. : : 

Payment in full may be made under discount at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on any Monday or 
Thursday after the Scrip has been issued. : 

The failure to pay either of the instalments will 
subject all previous payments to forfeiture. 

Scrip will be issued, which, after payment of the 
tast jontalment, will be exchanged for the Bonds as 
goon as they are ready for delivery. 

The Bonde, both principal and interest, will be pay- 
able in gold free from all Egyptian taxes; they will be 
issued to bearer in sums of £20, £40, £100, £200, and 
£1,000, with coupons payable half-yearly, on June Ist 
and December Ist, at the offices of Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons, London, in pounds sterling ; of 
Messrs. De Rothschild Brothers, Paris, at the ex- 
change of 25fcs. 25 cents. per pound sterling; and at 
Alexandria, at houses to be designated hereafter. 

Application for the Bonds must be made in the 
accompanying form. In case the allotment should 
not require the whole deposit, the surplus will be re- 
turned; and if the deposit be insufficient to cover the 
first instalment on the amount allotted, the balance 
required must be paid forthwith ‘ 

In case of no allotment being made to the applicant, 
the deposit will be returned. y 

Subscription lists will be opened in London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, &¢ ; 

The following is a translation of the decree men- 





to Messrs. Rothschild, so far as may be required to 
keep down the interest and sinking fund on the Loan; 
and I am to say that her Majesty's Government have 
assented to this arrangement. 

The British Government do not accept any liability 
to payin any contingency the interest on this Loan; 
but they undertake this nomination in order to pro- 
vide to the creditors a security that the manager so 
nominated shall not be divested of his functions with- 
out their previous consent.—I am, Sir, your most 


(Signed) 
Baron L. Rothachild, &<., 
M. WADDINGTON TO Baron Rotuscnry, Paris. 
Paris, le 28 Octobre, 1878 
Ministtre des Affaires Etrangtres, Direction Politique. 
Monsieur le Baron,—En vertu de l’entente établie 
entre le Gouvernement de S. M. Britannique et nous, 
les domaines dont le Khédive vient de faire abandon, 


composée d'un délégué Frangsis, d'un Anglais, et d'un | 
Egyptien; et il a été convenu, enoutre, que les deux 
premiers seraient designés par leurs Gouvernemen's 
respectifs. Cette Commissioz serait chargée de per- 
cevoir les revenus des biens que le Khédive a cé.lés, et 
de les remettre 4 MM. de Rothschild jusqu’a concur- 
rence de la somme nécessaire pour le service des | 
intéréts et de l'amortissement de l'emprunt dont il 
s'agit. 

J'ai 'honneur de vous faire savoir que l'accord entre | 
le Gouver.ement Anglais et nous est complet sur ce | 
point, mais comme lui, nous déclinons toute responsa- | 
bilite relativement au paiement de l'intérét et de 
l'amortissement de l'emprunt projeté. Notre seul but | 
est de fournir aux creanciers de |I'Egypte l'assurance 
que le commissaire désigné par nous ne pourra etre | 
releve de ses fonctions sans notre assentiment | 
prealable. Recevez, &c., | 

(Signed) WADDINGTON. 

A Mr. le Baron de Rothschild, & Paris. 

Mr. T. V. Lister to BARON Rotuscui.p, London. 

Foreign Office, October 28th, 1878. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to 
transmit to you herewith for your information a copy 
of a telegram dated yesterday, which has been received 
from Mr. Lascelles, containing information as to the 
amount of the rural as well as of the urban property 
which has been ceded by the members of the Khe | 





tioned above :— : 

We, the Khedive of Egypt, having, under date of 
the 23rd of August in the present year, accepted the 
resolutions contained in the report of the Committee 
of Inquiry, and having signified our said acceptance 
to its Vice-President, Mr. Rivers Wilson, by our speech 
of the same day addressed to him and published in 
the “ Moniteur Egyptien.” 

And considering that the members of our family 
mentioned in the two lists supplied by us to the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry have surrendered all their real 
property, that the same may be transferred to the 
State with the view of effecting a settlement of the 
financial condition of the Government on a stable and 
equitable basis: upon the proposition of our Council 
of Ministers, sanctioned by us, and with the concur- 
rence of the Commission of the Public Debt, have de- 
creed and decree as follows :— | 

| 
| 





Article 1st.—In the name of the sbove-mentioned | 
members of our family, we hereby absolutely and in 
perpetuity transfer to the State all the real property 
belonging to them, and described in the third article 
hereof 

Article 2nd.—A loan for a nominal sum not ex- 
ceeding £8,500,000 sterling shall be contracted for in 
the name of the State. 

Article 8rd.—This loan will be secured on the pro- 
perty transferred by our family to the State, and con- 
sisting of 425,729 feddans of lands and houses. The 
met revenue of the said lands and houses amounts 
altogether to £422,426 sterling per annum, according | 
to the estimate in the lists given to the Committee of 
Inquiry 

Article 4th.—In case the revenue of the said pro- | 
perty should not suffice to meet the amount required 
for the service of the loan, the deficiency will be 
covered by the general revenues of the Government, 

Article 5th.—Our Council of Ministers is hereby 
authorised to agree to and make by the Finance 
Minister a formal mortgage on all the property trans- 
ferred, as aforesaid, in favour of the contractors of 
the loan. 

Article 6th.—In order further to secure the said 
loan, 2 Special Commission will be formed to ad- 
minister the said property. The Commission will be 
composed of three members, an Egyptian, an English- 
map,anda Frenchman; and it shal] be under the 
direct control of the Council of Ministers. 

The two foreign members will be appointed by us 
On the nomination of their respective Governments. 

The functions of the said Administrators will be as 
follows :— 

(a) To manage thé property. 

(») To collect the revenues 

(©) To remit all the net revenues to the contractors 
Of the loan 

Article 7th.—Our Finance Minister is authorised to 
settle with the contractors the terms of the luan, and 
to arrange with respect to the application of the 
éventual surplus revenue on the said property. 

Article 8th.—Our Finance Minister is charged with 
the execution of this decree. 

Given at Cairo, this 26th day of October, 1878. 

a (Signed) ISMAIL. 
(vountersigned) The President of the Council of | 
Ministers, NUBAR. 


The following letters have beon addressed to Messrs. 
Rothschild :— 
SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE TO BARON ROTHSCHILD, 

London 

: Foreign Office, October, 22, 1878. 

Sir—I am directed by Lord Salisbury to inform 
you that the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, after 
communication with the house of MM. Rothschild in 
Paris, has proposed to her M ujesty's Government that 
the Daira lands recently surrendered by the family of 
the Vicer: vy, which are to be hypothecated in security | 
for the proposed Egyptian Loan, shall be managed by | 
three persons. one of whom shall be an Egyptian, and | 

















WS 
th ther two shall be nominated, one by the English } 
and one by the French Government; and that the | 
rents of the said land shall be collected and remitted | 


} en notre presence, et ont ete enregistres dans les 


dive's family to the Egyptian Government.—I am, Sir, | 
your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
Baron L. de Rothsebild, &c., &e. 
(Enclosure.) 
Copy of Telegram from Mr. Lascelles, Cairo. 


Nubar Pacha reques'ed that the following may be 
communicated to Mr. De Ro hachild:— 

Amount of rural property ceded by Princes and 
Princesses of Khedivial family to Egyptian Govern- 
ment, 425,729 feddans, 10 kirats, 12 tahm; amount of 
urban property, also ceded, 16 buildings, according to | 
following letter from Cadi cf Cairo:— 
son Excellence le President du Conseil ve 


M4 27th October, 1878. 


Mivistres. 

Les terres et immeubles, dont la quantite et le 
nombre sont ci-contre indiques, sont devenus la pro- | 
pricte de Bet el Mal, dite Mirs,en vertu des actes de j 
donations & cessions legaux faits en faveur du 
Gouvernement (Miri), et acceptes par votre Excel- 
lence pour le Gouvernement. Ces actes ont ete faits 
legalement par les premiers proprietaires devant le 
Conseil du Mehkemeh (Charai) tenu au Palais d'Abdine 


régistres du Grand Mehkemeh du Caire. Toutefois, 
9,591 feddans et quelque fraction appartenant & la 
Princesse Thaiihidah Hamen n’ont pas pu étrea legale- 
ment cedes, parcegu'ils sont hypotheques en faveur 
de quelques creanciers qui sont actuelle ment absents, 
et la cession légale est subordonnee 4h leur presence. 
En foi de quoi j‘'adresse la présente lettre portant 
l'état des immeubles & votre Excelleuce pour son 
information. 

Dimanche, le ler Zihadeh, 1295. 

Le Cadi du Caire, 
(Seal) ABEL RAHMAN DAFIZ. 

This letter has been legalised by the Chef de Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Justice, and by Nubar Pacha, and 
proves thatall the formalities required by Mussulman 
law for the cession of the property have been com- 
plied with, and that the Government are the legal 
proprietors of the whole of the property with the ex- 
ception of the 9,591 feddans mentioned in the letter as 
being mortgaged, the legal cession of which is sub- 
ordinate to the presence of the creditors. 

All revenue received from the Commissioners in 
excess of what may be required for interest will be 
applied in the redemption of the Bonds. The pro- 
ceeds of any lands which may be sold by the Oom- 
missioners are also to be remitted to Messrs, Roths- 
child in London, to be applied solely in the redemp- 
tion of the Bonds. The Bonds will be redeemed by 
purchase if under par, otherwise by drawings at par. 

New Court, 8th November, 187%. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
VGYPTIAN STATE-DOMAIN 
MORTGAGE BONDS. 

Issue of £8,500,000 (Eight Million Five Hundred 
Thousand Pounds Sterling) nominal Capital Five- 
per-Cent. Bonds. 

To Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons. 
request that you will allot to 








GENTLEMEN,— 


£ say pounds nominal capital of the above 
stock, on which enclose the required deposit of 
five per cent., or £ , and agree to accept 


that amount or any less sum that may be allotted to 
, and to pay the balance of such allotment accord 

ing to the conditions of your prospectas of the 8th of 

November, 1878. 

Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Name at length . oe seece 
Address... eoesees eoveeces 
November, 






London, 


NAFETY for STREET DOORS. 
KJ) —CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with small and 
neat keys. Patent Fire and Tuief-Resisting Safes, all 
sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.— 
CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 
Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. | 





obedient humble servant, | 
JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. | 


en garantio de l'emprunt qu'il désire contracter, doi- | 
veat etre administrés par use Commission spéciale | LB 
+v 


PICTURES 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated, at every Library. 
| THE HAUNTED HOTEL; 


AND MY LADY’S MONEY. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
AUTHOR Or “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 





| 
} 


| MR. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Second EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


‘LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE 
PAINTED. 


y JAMES PAYYN, 


AUTHOR OF “By Proxy,” &c. 


; 3 vols. crown Svo, at every Library. a 
OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith 
DERWENT. 

“ We have no doubt that the short account which 
we have given of the story will induce all our readers 
to rush eagerly to their libraries for the volumes.”"— 
The Week. 

SkCOND EpITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at 
every Library. 
ROXY. By Edward Eggleston. 

“A remarkable novel,—so remarkable that you feel 
bound, having once begun its perusal, to finish the 
two volumes at a sitting, and inclined to dip intothem 
at odd moments afterwards, and roll passages as sweet 
morsels under your tongue."—Spectator. 

A NORMAN and BRETON TOUR. 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 
and LEGENDS from 

NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHARING 

S. Macqvor. With numerous Illustrations by 

THOMAS Macgvorp. 

THE ¢'VO ANNUALS OF THE YEAR. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s, 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


Including Contributions from— 
WILKIE COLLINS, JAMES PAYN, 
PERCY FITZGERALD, J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 
THE AUTHOR OF “PHYLLIS,” CUTHBERT BEDE 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 

And Other Popular Authors. 





Just ready, in Illuminated Cover, 160 pp., demy 
Is 


vo, . 

The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. Con- 
taining one complete Story (equal in length toa 
three-volume novel), entitled 
LUCRE: a Story without a Crime. By 
ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


se NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 each (uniform with the 
other volumes of the Series). 

The WORLD WELL LOST. By E. Lynn Linton. 
With 12 Illustrations by J. Lawson and H. French 

BY PROXY. By James Pays. With 12 Illustrations 
by Arthur Hopkius. 

JULIETS GUARDIAN. By Mra. A. Loverr 
CAMERON. With.12 Illustrations by Valentine 
Bromley. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCartay. With 
12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 

BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy.” 


CHEAP EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS'S LAST 
NOVEL. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s (uniform with the other 


Volumes of the Series). 
The TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie 


COLLINS, Author of * The Woman in White.” 








“Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME of POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 
rown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


Cc 
PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 
RICHARD A. Proctor. 

ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS :—Oxygen in the Sun—Sun 
Spot, Storm, and Famine—New Ways of Measuring 
the Sun's Distance—Drifting Light-Waves—The New 
Star which faded into Star-Mist—Star-Grouping, Star- 
Drift, and Star-Mist—Mallett's Theory of Volcanows— 
Towards the North Pole—A Mighty Sea-Wave— 
Strange Sea-Creatures—On some Marvels in Tele- 
graphy—The Phonograph, or Voice-Recorder—The 
Gorilla and other Apes—The Useand Abuse of Food 
—Ozone—Dew—The Levelling power of Raina—Ancient 
Babylonian Astrogony. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 


lus 6d, 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly 
BIOLOGICAL: a Series of Essays and Lectures 
By ANDREW WILSON, Pb.D., Lecturer on Zoology 
and Comparative Auatomy in the Edinburgh 
Medical School. 

ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS:—The Place, Method, and 
Advantages of Biology in Ordinary Education— 
Science-VCulture for the Masses—A Study of Lower 
Life—Some Facts and Fictions of Zoology—The Sea- 
Serpents of Science—Some Auimal Architects—The 
Genesis of Life—Parasites and their Development— 
The Law of Likeness, and its Working—Some Moot 
Points in Natural History—The Origin of Nerves— 
Animals and their Environments—What I saw in an 


| Ant's Nest—A Summer's Day—Science and Poetry. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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GUARANTEE 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENC 


THE RENT 


SOCIETY, 


—_____7_ 


LIMITED, 


Y, 


GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, & ° 


66 CANNON STREET, LONDO 
Established 1850. Capital, £100,000. 


RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. Seer 


N, E.C. 


etary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS, 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, ve 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIVIAL TEETO, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 

Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. ’ 

My DEAR Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESIDENTS ABROAD, who are prevented visiting a qualified Dentist, can be treated on advantageous terms. 








STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 








GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 

PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick linin 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 

PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 

PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with oven fires. 

ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


ascending or descending flue, open or 


rd 
(-f) 





FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-T AR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand. 
|: LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS —E. LAZEN 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirels 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 





ri In consequence of spurious imitations of 

EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 

and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 

their signature— 


*LEA and PERRINS,” 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 








18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

Tt ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 

80 many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 





be ype pee em SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
aud BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gene- 
rally. Hetail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 





ILLIAM S&S BUR 
39 OXFORD STREET, = RTO N, 


‘ PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, ; 
35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON. 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefull » 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguishes 
from silver. With ordinary this quali : 
wear twenty years, * quality will 
Best Quality, strongly 


\ 





troduced ¢ 








usage, 


Fiddle or Bead or King’s or 













lated. Old Silver. Thread, § 

12 Table FOrkS......00.008085. £1 10 0...2 1 ss 
12 Table Spoons 110 0...2 1 0.2 § 9 
12 Dessert Forks 1 2 0...1 9 O26 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 0.1 9 OLM 9 
12 Tea Spoons ..........+ we O14 0...1 0 O11 2 6 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ........+.06 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 9 
1 Gravy Spoon .........0. 0 6 0...0 8 0..0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0.0 4 0.0 46 
J Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 6.0 9 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6.1 8 6.1 46 
1 Butter Knife 0 2 9..0 3 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle .... 0 9 0.,.0 11 0...012 9 
1 Sugar Sifter.......00-.00 0 3 0.0 4 0.049 
peered — 

Otal..ccccccccesees £819 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 


An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c , £2 15s. A second quality of 
Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 233 per doz, 
Dessert, 178. Tea Spoons, 12s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 153 
to £21. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 the set of four. 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four: 
Warmers, £7 28 Gd to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s. Replating 
by the patent process. 

JILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmouger, by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Iliustrations, with prices, post free. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDi:ED, are the EFFECTS of 
I AMPLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

4 Preventing and Curiog Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 


in 
and Skin Diseases. 
vigorating to the constitution. 


[C42 4N's os W HISKY 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


NA ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whiskyin the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and sxpor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 
Sold in packets and tins. 


4 
superfluous oil. 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 

A GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
di is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 
the International Jury of the Merits of 
FRY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 





Ask for Fry's CELEBRATED CARACCAS COCOA, & 
choice preparation. 
In consequence of the disturbed state 
emma of the reta 1 Tubacco trade, through the 
recent advance in the duty, = D. & 
eaaxy H. O. WILLS have in- 
‘“ TONEY troduced “ Honey Cut,” 
a Shag Tobacco, in 
ounce packets at 4d, and half- ‘wep 
ounce packets at 2d, which CUT. a 
they recommend as the best possible value at the price. 
May be had of all the principal Tobacconists. 
| OLLOWAY'S PILLS. — With the 
darkeuing days and chang’ng temperatures 
the digestion becomes impaired, the liver dis ordered, 
and the mind despondent, unless the cause of 
the irregularity be expelled from the blood by 
an alterative like these Pills, They go direct 
to the source of the evil, thrust out all impuri- 
ties from the circulation, reduce distempered organs 
to their natural state, and correct all defective or 
contaminated secretions. Such easy means of insti- 


tuting health, strength, and cheerfulness should be ia 
possession of all whose stomachs are weak, whose 
minds are much harrassed, or whose brains are over- 
worked. Holloway’s is essentially a blood-tempering 
medicine, whereby its influencs, reaching the remotest 
fibre of the frame, effects a universal good. 
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5 nssctlhs Date 
MUDIE’S SELECT 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


LIBRARY,.| EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL FOR 1879. 





In royal 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s 


ROUTLEDGE'S 





| I , r ’ ~ vv I - 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. (EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL FOR.) 1879. 
a ey | . os by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Fifth Year of Publication. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. |——— <seoceaeranapeorsiomnn 
T HE NEW ANNUAL. 


See MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CA 


New Editions, now ready, postage 


MUDIE’S SEL 


PAPER AND ENV 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


ICT LIBRARY (eaeeeak, New Oxford Street. 


TALOGUE, 


free. In post 8yo, 437 pages, price 6s 


vey ’ a 
| ROUTLEDGE'S EVERY GIRL’S 
{ Edited by Miss ALICIA A. LEITH. 
With Original Contributions by the Author of *‘ The Cuck90 Clock,” Mrs. Haweis 
Sir David Wedderburn, the Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbul!-Hugessen, J. R. Planché, 
Geraldine Butt, E. L. Blanchard, Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Christina Rossetti, and others. 
Illustrated by M. E. Edwards, J. D. Watson, W. Browne, Mrs. Strange Batson, 





ANNUAL. 


ELOPES 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. | and a Coloured Frontispiece and Title by Kate Greenaway. 


Manufactured and Supplied only by 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill 


PARTRIDGE & COOPE R.| —— ma, y, Ludgate Wil, 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 


Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPE 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices « 


Library, 
192 ——_ STREET, and 1 & 2 CHAN 





THE AMERICAN = 
WALTHAM WATCHES | 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS | 
IN THE WORLD. 
They 
ATTRACTIVE in AP EARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH 
EXACT in PE RFORMAN 1E 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS Post FREE. 
67 REGENT STREET (next to St 


James’s s Hall). 


HEAL AND SON’S | 


GOMMIER 
FLAstiQue 


pares F 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 

INVENTED. 

GEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 

Furniture Manufacturers, 

195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, )} 

LONDON, W. } 

Catalogue post free. 


El PPS’S 
C OCOA., 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
mals FAMILY TABLE 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 





Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will! 
be forwarde i, on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, L iin future will be issued with every 
old by us. 








Office, Club-room, Mess-room, ‘and Schools, &c., sent post free, 


a 
| of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 444) for Views ; also 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, sowed 

1 he - PRESENT POSITION and PROSPECTS of 

POLITICAL ECONOMY; being the Introductory Addrese delivered in 
ae Si the Section of Economic Science and Statistics of the British Association for the 
1S sent post free. Advancement of Science, at its Meeting in Dublin in 1878, by the President of the 
of every requisite for the | Section, JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. F.T.C.D., M.R.LA., President of the Statistical 
and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Revised, with Notes and Additions 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


stamps. 


CERY LANE, E.C. 


CHEAP (THIRD) EDITION. Just ready, Second Edition, partly rewritten; P 
Carefully Revised and Enlarged, post 8vo; price 4s, II. now frst added; 369° aon cloth, feap om 
post free. | price 3s 6d. sais , 








IFE in CH RIST : a Study of the HE SCHOOL and the WORLD: 
4 Scripture Doctrine of the Nature of Man, the a Series of Essays on the Leading Educational 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions | and Political Questions of the Day 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on recent NOTICES OF THE PRESS ON PART I. :—*“ There is 
Criticisms. By EDWARD Wuite, Author of “ The | much good-sense among the...... discursiveness of 
Mystery of Growth.” ‘The School and the World.’"—Zxaminer.— ‘The 
“The best representation of the doctrine (of Con- i worth consideration.”"—Pud- 
ditional Immortality) is in a remarkable book called | lisher's Circulay.——* Notes on the education of youth, 
‘ Life in Christ.’ "—E£neyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VIL. | with many sensible comments on the present physical 
Article * Eschatology.” | and mental teaching of youth.”"—Reynolds's Newspaper. 
“ An exceedingly able work."—Professors BALFOUR, | —* The production of an earnest, thoughtful man. 








Stewart, and Tait, in “ The Unseen Universe.” -+++.Such a writer may be read with profit, though we 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternccter Row, E.C. may not precisely agree with him.”"—ZLiterary World. 

A Specimen, The PRESENT STATE of LITERA- 
TURE, 16 pages price 2d, or 5s the hundred, may also 
| be had in a separate form 
London: WYMAN & Sons. 81 Great Queen Street, W.C . 


Cheap English Edition, price 6d 


NONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY: 


Five Sermons on a Subject of Present Interest. 


3y W. F. Huntinepon, D.D., Recto All Saints 
By W. F. Huntinepon, D.D., Rector of All Saints, 320 pages, fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d 


Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S.A., Author of 7 ro , . 
| “Christian Believing and Living.” With a New|"P‘HE BOYS of RABY: a Holiday 


Book for Boys. By the Author of “ The School 
and the World.” Alone amongst books for boys, 
combining picturesque incidents with pleasing por- 
trayal of the domestic affections 

“ Plenty of ‘go’ init. Boys that begin will be sure 
to go on with it."—City Press. 
Wyman and Sons, 81 Great Queen Street, W.C 


Preface to the English Edition, in reply to the Rev. J. 
B pone in Brown. 
London: E.Ltiot STocK, 62 Paternoster Row, EC. 


Seventh E ditic 0, post free, One Shilling. 
D": WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this | 
Disease. By Rosert G. Watrs, M.D., M.R.C.8 | 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion waitin 


Fleet Street. 
*An amusing sketch.”"—7he Month. 
“ur pue EXPOSITOR is a publication of | Wiixtams and NorGars, 14 Henrietta Stroot, Covent 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- | Garden, W.C. 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. Just published, imp. 8v0, "price 15a, in cloth 





ice 5s, post free. 
RIVEN > I OME: a Novel. By 
WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman) 
“ Genuine humour pervades it."— Westmins‘er Garette. 











papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—G@uardian. | lated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By 
Monthly, 18, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be | the late George Siti, of the British Museum. 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a | Edited by the Rev. A. H. Savor, M.A. 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more | WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by | Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. Edinburgh. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster | ~~~ 
ero ye J AMES MARTINEAU.—IDEAL 
NEW ASSURANCE OFFICE, and SUBSTITUTES for GOD CONSIDERED, in 


an OLD CHURCH DOOR.—See the BUILDER | an Opening Lecture delivered October 30th, 1878, at 
Manchester New College, London, 93rd Session. By 
Syrian Architecture ; Health and Art at the Chelten- | JAMES MartTingAv, LL.D., D.D., Principal of the 
ham Congress; Provision for the Wage Class; Treves; | College. 

Home of the last Queen of Cyprus, &c.—46 Catherine | WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Street, and all Newsmen. 52 pages. Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
| 


Te . \ _— ~ | Street, Edinburgh 
( ar COINS for SALE. d, Silver, 

Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Se »tch, 
&e. Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


\ * Continues its very useful function of presenting | Hister® of SENNACHE RIB. Trans 





Just published, price Is 





Now sy price 6d; by post, 7d 
JAPERS for the PEOPLE. By OnE 
= = - or TuEM. No.I. OUR LAND. To be followed 

UDDEN MOURNIN G. —| by No. IL, OUR LABOUR, and others, on important 
S Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- | Sec ial ‘and Political Questions L 
evced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to To be had of all Booksellers and New ven lors; or 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, from the Publishers. L. REEVE ar d Co., 5 Henrietta 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- | Street, Covent G arden, On remitting stamps. 
ing sous ae catia —— i se Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 
orders. hey take with them Dresses and Millinery 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards to cut | YOBERT SCHU MANN 5 L IF Dp and 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at & LETTERS, with List of his Published Works. 
the same price as if purchased at the London General | By WAaSIELEWSKI. With Preface by W. A. BARRETT, 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable B.Mus A ? : 
estimates also given for household mourning at a | WILLIAM REEVES, No. 185 Fleet Street, London 

great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The Loudon General Mour ning Warchouse, 
Re Bi: nt Street, W 





Now ready, price 6d; by post, 6)1 
_—" IMPERIAL POLICIES, 





| W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadil y, London, W 
Ir que NEW COINAGE. By Henry 


JOSEPIL GILLOTT’S 


RAHAM Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 


| 
| la bh A Pl SATO price 4s 6d 
STEEL PENS. | London: Crytt Service PURLISHING COMPANY, 8 
| Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.( and at all Book 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. sellers. 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HOME LIBRARY. 
[A Series of Books, illustrative of Church History, &c., specially, but not 
exclusively, adapted for Sunday Reading.) 
HOUSE of GOD (The), the HOME of MAN. By the Rev. 
G. E. Jgur, M.A., Vicar of Saffron Walden. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 
INNER LIFE (The) as REVEALED in the CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of CELEBRATED CHRISTIANS. Edited by the late Rev. T. ERSKINE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 
SAVONAROLA : his Life and Times. 


R. CLarK, MA., Author of “The Comforter,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 





38 6d. | 
| 
| 


FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


[A Series of Monographs on the Chief Fathers of the Church; the Fathers 
selected being ceutres of influence at Important Periods of Church History, and in 
important spheres of action.) 


APOSTOLIC FATHERS (The). By the Rev. H. 8. Hotzanp, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


DEFENDERS of the FAITH (The); or, the Christian 
Apologists of the Second and Third Centuries. By the Rev. F. WATSON, M.A., 
Rector of Starston, Norfolk. Feap. vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. Wiiu1am R. Crarg, 


M.A., Vicar of Taunton. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


SAINT JEROME. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Courts, B.A. 


’ 
Author of “ Turning-Points of Church History,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 
SINAI: from the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty to the Present 





CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 
With Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth boars, each 2s, 
| [A Series of Volumes showing how the Conversion of the Chiaf Ra 


West was brought about, and their Condition before this occurred} Of the 


| 
|The CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. By the Very Rey 


| CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 


The CELTS. By the Rey. G. F. Mactzar, D.D., Head 


Master of King’s College School. 


By the Rev. Wriuram | The ENGLISH. By the Same Author. 


The NORTHMEN. By the Same Author. 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMs, 


A Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, each 2s 6d. 
|CORAN (The): its Composition and Teaching, and the 


Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir W. Murr, K.C.S.1. 


| BUDDHISM; being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings 


of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. Rays Davips, of the Middle Temple, 
HINDUISM. By Prof. Monrer Wittrams, M.A., DOL, 
ISLAM and ITS FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Sroparr, BA, 


Principal, La Martinitre College, Luckuow. 


THE HEATHEN WORLD AND ST. PAUL, 


Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, each 2s. 


ST. PAUL in DAMASCUS and ARABIA. By the Rey, 


GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 


ST. PAUL in GREECE. By the Rev. G. S. Davis, MA. 


Charterhouse, Godalming. 








Day. By Henry S. PALMBx, Major R.E., F.R.A.S. “Feap. 8vo, with Map,| ST. PAUL at ROME. By the Very Rev. Cuartes Merrvare, 


cloth boards, 2s. Gives the Results of the late Ordnance Survey, and brings 
the History of the Peninsula up to Date. 

ASSYRIA : from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Nineveh. 
By the late GrorGs SmITH, Esq., of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 

BABYLONIA (the HISTORY of). By the late GrorcE 


SmitH, Esq. Edited by the Rev. A. H. Saycs, Assistant-Professor of Com- 


| 


D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 


|ST. PAUL in ASIA MINOR and at the SYRIAN 
ANTIOCH. By the Rev. E. H. PLumpras, D.D., Professor of New Testy 
ment Exegesis in King's College, London. 


MANUALS OF HEALTE 


Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., limp cloth, price 1s each. 








parative Philology, Oxford. Fceap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 
EGYPT: from the Earliest Times to B.C. 300. By 8. Bincu, | 
LL.D., &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. | 
PERSIA: from the Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest. | 
By W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.B.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


GREEK CITIES and ISLANDS of ASIA MINOR. By W. | 


S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


On PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By the late E, A, 


PARKES, M.D., F.R.S. 
FOOD. By Aupert J. Bernays, Professor of Chemistry at 


St. Thomas's Hospital. 
WATER, AIR, and DISINFECTANTS. By W. Nom 


HARTLEY, Esq., King’s College. 





London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; and 48 Piccadilly, W. 











NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





A NAUTICAL NOVEL. 


The SECRET of the SANDS; or, the ‘Water Lily’ and) 


Her Crew. A Nautical Novel. By Harry COLLINGWOOD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, c 








New Uniform Series of Novels, each in One Volume, price Five Shillings. 


a| “BONNIE LESLEY :” a Novelette in| A True Marriage. 
One Vol. By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of 
‘Cast Adrift." Frontispiece by Miss U. Paterson. | 


“ There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin's de- Michelle and Little Jack. By 


MY MOTHER'S DIAMONDS: 
Domestic Story, for Daughters at Home. By MARIA 
J.GREER. With Frontispiece, by A. Ludovici. 


“ Full of life and spirit,,....a very pleasant tale.’— 
Queen. lightful story."—Academy. 


LEFT ALONE; or, the Fortunes of Phillis Maitland. 
Author of *‘ Not Lancelot, nor Another.” 
‘A remarkably pretty novelette...... amply sustains the fame of the author.”—Cou 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul's Church 


| THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


‘A Broken Faith. By Iza Dufus 


Harpy, Author of “ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
loth, gilt tops, 12s. | . 
| A Young Man’s Fancy. By 


Mrs. ForResTER, Author of * Viva," &c. 3 vols. 
Spenper, Author of “ Restored," &c. 3 vols, 
“A pleasant and satisfactory book."—Atheneum. 


FRANCES MARTIN. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
“ These stories are master-pieces,"—Z.zraminer. 


By Francis Carr, | 


| A Chequered Life. By Mrs. Day, 
| Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A story of well-sustained interest.”—<Spectator. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


rt Journal, 


yard, London. 


{ 














NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


“F O R 


By MARGARET VELEY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


PERCIVA L.” 


THE TRANSVAAL AND DELAGOA BAY. 


This day is published. 


THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY. 


| WAR, WITCHCRAFT, SPORT, AND SPOILS I¥ 
| SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ALFRED AYLWARD, 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD.” 


THE RETURN OF THE N 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Autlor of ‘‘Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGN 


Commandant (Late) Transvaal Republic; Captsis, 
Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. 


ATIVE. 


Octavo, with a Map, 15s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


—— 


The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1877. 
——— | 8v0, price 12s 6d. e 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 
in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. Eight 
| Lectures Preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Pauls. 
| ‘The fullest and most able expression we have ever 
| yet seen of the apologetic theology of this age — 
| Church Quarterly Review. 
London: F. NoRGAT®, 7 King Street, Covent 


ESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. | Garden, W.C. 
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EADY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





My. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL,“ MACLEOD OF DARE,” 


with Illustrations 


by J. Pettie, RA., 


T. Graham, G. H. Boughton, 


W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. Mac Whirter, C. E. Johnson, 


J, A. Aitken, T. Faed, R.A., J. E. Millais, R.A., FL Powell, and P- 


Le 


Graham, A.R.A. 3 


MACMILLAN AND 





vols, crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


CO. LONDON. 





——————— 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 





On MONDAY NEXT, price One Shilling, Illustrated with Eight Whole-page and Twenty other Engravings. 


TH E 


MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


A New Christmas Annual. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


London: J. 





and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 





This day, 4to, cloth, 18s, with 600 Woodcuts. 


THE ENGLISHMA ’S 


CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY 


BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. 


Compiled and Written by Rev. A.R. FAUSSET, M.A., 
Joint Author of * The Critical and Experimental 
Commentary.” 





This day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, with Portrait. 





BROWNLOW NORTH: Records and 
Recollections. By KENNETH Moopy-STUART, M.A. | 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 


} 

CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS: a Text-| 

book for Academical Instruction and Private | 

Study. By J.J. VAN OOsTERZzEE, D.D. | 

“Pre-eminently a wise and reverent, as well as a 
very able book." —British Quarterly Review. 


This day, crown Syo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


PLAIN PROOFS of the GREAT 
FACTS of CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. F. R. 
Wynne, M.A. Contents:—The Great Question— 
The Great Power—The Great Figure—The Great 
History—The Great Message—The Great Liter- | 
ature. 


‘RMINA i square Syo, 7s 6d, cloth elegant. 

CARMINA REGIA, and other Songs 
of the Heart. By E. C. WRENFORD, Author of 
= First fruits of Sacred Song.” Dedicated, by 
permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, 


NEW AMERICAN STORY.—This day, price 5s. 
THAT BOY! Who Shall Have Him? 


By W. H. DANIELS, M.A., of Chicago. 
Eleventh Thcusand, 3s 6d, with Portrait. 


The LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. 
W ritten by Himself. 

The Editor of Charles Kingsley's Life and Letters,” 
speaking of Thomas Cooper, with whom Mr. Kingsley 
corresponded, says,‘ He is a man of vast reading and 
indomitable courage. His autobiography is a remark- 
able book, well worth reading, both for its own sake 
and for the pictures of working-class life and thought 
which it reveals.”—Vol. I, p. 377. 


London: HOVUER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now ready, in stiff wrapper, 126 pp., price 1s. 


Sr ao T O ON E: 
A Nantucket Idyl. 


The Spectator says :—“ Not a trace of parents or guardians is to be found in the ‘idyl ' of the six charming 
Nantucket girls and the one used-up New York journalist...... And yet there is nothing in the charming little 
book more charming than the delicacy, the bright, breezy purity, the sunny innocence of the six girls who 
enter into a solemn compact that there is to be no love-making with the stranger, aud who keep it with a 
fidelity which the reader will highly appreciate...... * 


“*Six to One’ is just an hour's reading; it is long since we have enjoyed one so much.” 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 


London : 





“A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 

—The Times. 
“In the whole of Mr. Si'ber's inven- 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 
attention to and adoption of natural 


HE 


“ Anabsolately perfect lamp." — Field. 
“ Allows the most delicate shades of 
colour to be distinguished.”"— 


im" SILBER 


laws."—BSrilish Medical Journal. 
Perfect Combustion produced by these Lamps, variously adapted for a. | G tH T 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, ” 
With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 


THE SILBER “ MrrATUS” BuRNER:—* By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.”"— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.B.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*.* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 





THE NEW TONIC. 


R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 





without ACID. 


B R A V A tT S&S 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


r 6h OCU 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, aud Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’"8 LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ NEW WORKsS., 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





|FRASER'S MAGAZINE, for NOVEMBER 


CONTENTS. 


+] . or rv. - 
GOETHE’S FAUST. The First Part Com- | Evi Mar-Day. Part. 
plete, with Selections from the Second Part. The former Revised and the | ENGINEERS oe tents : iii 
latter newly Translated for this Edition. By ANNA SWANWICK. With 40 Steel waiaiytee =teoadlegy : 
Engravings, after Retzsch’s celebrated Designs, 4to, half-bound, 21s. ITALIAN MUSICAL LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
STRAFFORD. 


A Dorset IDYLL. 

AMONG THE BURMESE. No. V 

THE ORGANISATION OF UNREMUNERATIVE INDUSTRY 
COLORADO. 





Now ready, with numerous Figures, fcap. 4to, in roxburghe binding, price 9s. | 


A HANDBOOK to the COINAGE of SCOT-| 


LAND. Givinga Description of every variety Issued by the Scottish Mint in | 
Gold, Silver, Billion, and Copper, from the Earliest Times to the Cessation of | HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. No. Ul. Le Doubs, 
the Mint under Anne, with an Introducto ry Chapter on the Implements and ON THE ECONOMY OF SPEED IN TRANSPORT 
Processes Employed. By J. D. ROBERTSON, Member of the Numismatic | ~~ Saswee © > Heawrrice. Bpor ™ 
Society of London. Iv¥-LEAVES, FROM THE HERMITAGS, EpPiInG Foresr 


TRANSLATIONS. By R. C. Jebb, M.A.,| HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conclusion 


Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, late F« “i of Trinity of the Great War in 1815. By Spencer Wa Le. Vols. I. and I, Sy 
College, Cambridge; H. JACKSON, M.A., Fellow and Preiector of Trinity Col- 36s. 
lege; and W. E. Currey, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Crowa 8vo, | 


price 8s. [Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and 00.} ME MOIRS of the if IFE of AN N A p AMESON, 


Author of “Sacred and Legendary Art, . By her Niece, Gupanpiy; 


The POST-TERTIARY DEPOSITS of CAM- | ee 
BRIDGESHIRE. By A. J. JuKkes-Browne, B.A., F.G.S., of St. 4 = a 
A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM;’ Our Home 


College, Cambridge, and H.M.'s Geological Survey. Demy 8vo, 2s 6d. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassry. Se —<- Edition, with 7 
Maps and Charts, 9 Full-page Plates, and 109 Woodcuts. S8yo, 


SERMONS on SOME QUESTIONS of the| ‘LITERARY STUDIES. 


DAY. Preached before the University of Cambridge and in the Chapel Royal, sy the 1: ate W ALTER 
Whitehall. By T. G. BoNNgEy, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's College. | BAGEHOT, M.A. Edited, with a Memoir, b; R.H. Hutton. 2 vols. 8yo, 


[Ready immediately. [Nearly ready, 

[Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.] 
SELECTED ESS: LYS S, Chiefly from Contribu. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU’ S HISTORY of | tions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly R 03, “By A HAYWARD, QC. mn 


ENGLAND from 1800-15: being a Reprint of the “ Introduction to the History crown 8yvo, 12s. [On the 16th instant, 
of the Peace.” With a New and Full Index. 1 vol., 3s 6d. | 

} 
| 


The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


The AFGHAN QUESTION. 
PARSON. By“ A. K.H. B." A New Series, being the Third. Crown 8yo, 
38 6 


See Volume IV. of the following Work, which contains an Account of the Afghan | 
War of 1833- 44 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’ § HISTORY of the! 7. ART of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. By 


THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1815-46. With New and Copious Index. 4 vols, } 


3s 6d each. G. Gore, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of * The Art of Electro-Metallurgy.” Orowa 


8vo, lds, 
These Histories contain a vast store of information, hardly attainable elsewhere, F 
on all the great social and political questions of the important and interesting 


iod of which tk —a period separated by so sh i If C r ° 
Swn time, that to every educated person who takes an intelligent interest in the | The HNGLISH CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH 


questions of the present day,a thorough knowledge of its history is indispensable. CENTURY. By the Rev. C. J. Assey and the Rey. J.H. OVERTON. 2 vols 


8y¥o. [Nearly ready. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Complete basta ee 
in Two Vols., 3s 6d each. BEWICKE’S SELE CT i ABL ES, repr inted from 


Vou. I.—Miss Sara Sampson, Philotas, Emilia Galotti, Nathan the Wise. the Rare Newcastle Edition of 1784, with all the Original Woodcuts, upwards 
With a Memoir by Helen Zimmern, and a Portrait. of 200. Crown 8vo, 75 6d; Large Paper, 18s. 


Vou. Il.—Damon, Young Scholar, Woman-hater, Treasure, Freethinker, 


Jews, and Minna von Barnhelm. SONGS of FAR-AWAY LANDS. By Joaqurn 


By the Author of “ The Rose-Garden,” “ Unawares,” &c. MILLER. Crown 8y0, 10s 6d. 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS : t f | 
Young People. With Eleven Illustrations, small post Bs 5 iad bid The INSTITUTES of J USTINIA N, from the 


Text of Huschke, with English [ntroduction, Translation, and Notes. By T. 
C. SANDARS, M.A. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 18s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS, written 


during Intervals of Business. By J°D. Moxetn, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 5s. 





NEW ADDITION to the “POCKET VOLUMES.” 


MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


2 vols. imperial, 32mo, neat blue cloth, 5s. 








NEW ADDITION to the “ POCKET VOLUMES.” 


MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck of | ANIMAL CHEMISTRY . : or, the Relations of 
the ‘ Pacific.’ Written for Young Peo; i. By ‘Captai n Magryat,B.N. In | jaa ee ee Ee ee 


neat blue cloth, imp. 32mo, 2s 6d 


The MOON. By Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pages, with numerous Illustrations, price | 
Second Edition. Chart, Photo graphs, Woodcuts, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


8s 6¢ 


AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME, for)... cLRMENTS of BANKING. By Hznt 


ENNIS GRAHAM DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cantab. Fourth and Cheaper Eiition, 


Containing Stories by Mrs. EWING, ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


«Author of “ Carrots”), the Author of ** The Rose Garden," and others—Trans- | Revised. 
lations from the German and French—Short Stories—Fairy Tales—Papers on 

Historical Subjects, Travel, and Natural History—Short Biographies of Eminent ‘ . —na— > 
Persons—Verses—A Christmas Play, by S. H. GATTY—C ompet tition Questic ns— | EC ONOMICS tor BEC rINNERS. By Henry 
Acrostics—Correspondence— Book Notices, and numerous Illustrations by Eng , ite es Ps 5d 

and German Artists. DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cantab. Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


aspen ap pl A TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. 
AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE. The | By Sir W. FAtrBalrn, Bart.,C E. Fourth Editiva, complete in 1 yol., with 18 


> 3 
November Numbe r, commencing 2 New Volume, conta ns' Mother Molly, by Plates and 333 Woodcuts, 8vo, 2 
the Author of “ Through Rough Wy aters,” &c. Chapters 1, Dogs of Leg ent d | 


and Romance—Autumn So: iS - Pg ta ol ‘Ni yn ‘woul Be: 4 E X AM PLES of STE AM, Ad R. and GAS 


The Weary Pilgrim to his Sou 
With Illustrations by C. Green and ENGINES, of the most re vent Al ypes. By JOHN BOURNE, CE 








Notices—Aunt Judy's Correspon ce. 
ors, EN 
other With 54 Plates and 356 Woo 


| 
{ 


RK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. \ London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 


NEW LIST. 





BOOKS. 


FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 


ThePHYSICALG EOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY 


By ANDREW O. Ramsay, LL.D., F.B.S., Director 
1 Surveys of the United Kingdom. Post 8vo, with 
and numerous Additions, Illustrations of 


of GREAT hag ear ne ' 
3 lof the Ge ics : 
oorogieal Map | rint lin ¢ olours 
Fossils, Sections, and Lan iscap s, Ls, sh 
: »st important addition in the volume (the fifth edition) is an account of 
Ss rmations, showing the topographical range of each in succession, 
the British formations, and the general nature of their fossils. The illustra- 











+. lithological characters, : 
tei I the DO k constitute one of its most important features, and in every 
= it is complete and ‘up to date.’ "—Publishers’ Circular. 


respect ! 


a) > v TP : x 
NOTES of a TOUR in AMERICA. From 
ee august 7 to November 17, 1877. By H. Hussey Viviay, M.P., F.G.S, Demy 

80, with Map, 9s 

light and lively volume, which is equally instructive and amusing. It is 

~ diffuse and never dull, while there is much of the romance of industry and 

poet yn even in the paragraphs and pages that bristle with statistics."— 
speculatic 


Saturday Review 


, ¥ 2On + > 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. By Arapeta 
“ A Short History of Natural Science,” “ Botanical 
Crown 8vo, with 75 Illustrations, 
{Nearly ready. 
The Fairyland of Science; how to Enter it ; how to Use it; how to 
Enjoy it—Sunbeams ar i the Work They Do—The Aérial Ocean in which We 
Live—A Drop of Water on its Travels—The Two Great Sculptors, Water and Ice 
Th e Voices of Nature, and How We Hear Them—The Life of a Primrose—The 
History of a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive—Bees and Flowers. 


~ OY TT TDI r . 

LIFE in ASIATIC TURKEY: a Journal of 

Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trache), Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and 

Cappadocia. By the Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A., English Episcopal Chaplain, 

Alexandria, Author of “ Anatolica ; or,a Visit to Some of the Ancient Ruined 

Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” Demy 8vo, with Map, and 
numerous Coloured and other L[llustrations. [/n December. 


B. Buck.ey, Authorees of 1 
Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. 


cloth gilt. 
CONTENTS : 





’ . ’ . » ‘ 
AFRICA.—(Stanford’s Compendium of Geo- 
graphy and Travel.) Based on Hellwald’s “Die Erde und Ihre Vilker.” 
Edited and Extended by KertH Jounston, F.R.G.S. With Ethnological 
Appendix by A. H Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo, with 16 Mapsand Diagrams 
and 68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2is. 
“To judge from the volume before us, ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography 
and Travel’ promises to be one of the most important works on general geo- 
graphy published iu this country for many years.”—Times. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and 


SOUTH AMERICA.—(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 

Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und ihre Vélker.” Edited and extended by 

H. W. Bates, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Naturalist on the Amazon.” With 

Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo, with 13 Maps 
and 73 Il.ustrations, cloth, 21s. 

“Such a book will be a prize in any library, so perfect in information, so ably 

written, and adapted alike to the requirements of the man of letters and the man 


of leisure,"—Art Journal. 
The JUMMOO and KASHMIR TERRITO- 
By Fasperic Drew, F.R.GS., F.GS., 


RIES: a Geographical Account. 

Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant-Master at Eton College, late 

of the Maharajah of Kashmir's Service. Medium S8vo, illustrated by 6 fold- 

ing Coloured Maps, numerous Plates and folding Sections, pp. 568, cloth, 42s. 

“ A work of sterling practical value, relating to one of the most interesting and 
romantic countries in the world.”—Athenzun.. 


The NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA; a 


Popular Account of the Jummo and Kashmir Territories. By FREDERIC 
Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Author of “ The Jummo and Kashmir Territories: a 
Geographical Account.” Large post 8vo, with Map showing the Distribution 

of Races, and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 
“A yolume full of entertainment to the general reader; to the Indian student it 
is also an excellent handbook to the physical geography of one of the most im- 


portant of our Independent States.”—Graphic. 
and GEO- 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 
Part IT. 


GRAPHY of IRELAND. Part I. Geological Formation of Ireland. 
Physical Geography of Ireland. III. The Glaciation of Ireland. By Epwarpd 
HULL, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; Author of 
“The Coalflelds of Great Britain,” &c. Post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 
cloth, 7s. 
“A very complete summary of the physical features of the island......We can 
point tono more useful and trustworthy guide than the excellent little manual 
which Mr. Hull has here given to the public."—Saturday Review. 


WaT ‘ TANS\ AT r TO 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education, and for Schoolmistresses and 
Pupil-Teachers By Ropert JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superintendent of 

Education in Natal. Post vo, cloth, 4s 6d; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“This little book is likely to prove a useful friend in many families. Good 
sense and a clearly-deflued purpose are its most prominent characteristics.” —Pull 


Mi Gazette, 


SIMPLE 


Home Use ar d 









LESSONS. Chiefly Intended for 


a lementary Schools. By Mrs. FeNWicK MILLer, G. PHILLIPS 
Bi VAN, F.G.S., Dr. MANN, F.R.G.S., J.C. Buckmaster, B.A., Mrs. BENJAMIN 
CLaRkeE, J.J. Pope, R. A. Proctor, B.A., Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A., Rev. G. 
HENSLOW, F.L,S., Rev. T. E. CRALLAN, M.A. 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS: Our Bodily Life—How and Why We Breathe—Food—Drink— 
Cookery—Plain Needlework—C lothing—Air and Ventilation—The Sicknesses 
that Spread—Weather—Astronomy—Birds—Flowers—Money. 





MAPS. 
MAP of the COUNTRIES BETWEEN CON- 


STANTINOPLE and CALCUTTA, including TURKEY in ASIA, PERSI A, 
AFGHANISTAN, and TURKESTAN. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 40 
inches by 27. Coloured Sheet, 7s; Mounted in Case, 10s 64. 

This Map embraces the whole of the area lying between the extremities 
of the European Railway system on the one side, and by the Indian R rilway 
system and lines of Steam Navigation on the other. The Passes and chief 
Caravan Roads are clearly delineated, aud the present political boundaries 
are carefully shown by colour, 

of 


7 mis ab Pal T ’ ‘ oa Pa be 
WESTERN ASIA.—STANFORD’S MAP 
WESTERN ASIA, extending from Cyprus on the west, to Kashgar on the 
east, and from Odessa on the north, to Mecca on the south; and including 
such places of present interest as the North-Western Frontier of India, the 
Routes to Kabul, the Valley of Herat, the New Russian Frontier in Turkestan 
and in Armenia, and the Euphrates Valley, &c. Scale 110 miles to an inch; 
size 25} inches by 20. Coloured Sheet, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


AFGHANISTAN.—STANFORD’S SHILLING 


MAP of AFGHANISTAN, showing the Conterminous Boundaries of British 
India, Beloochistan, Persia, and Russian Turkestan, with the Independent 
Khanates and Frontier Tribes. Scale, 66 miles to an inch; size, 17} inches 
by 22. Coloured Sheet, 1s; Mounted in Case, 3s. 


‘ - Ts - ru al 
INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS.—MAP 

of the INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS, prepared to Show the Physical 
and Political Boundaries of India and Afghanistan, embracing the Country 
which lies between Peshawur, Kabul, and Kandahar, and Kelat and Chiltral; 
and exhibiting clearly the Passes from the Plains of India to the Afghan 

*lateau.—the Khyber Pass, the Pass of Kuram Valley, the Gumal Pass, and 
the Bolan Pass, Scale, 25 m'les to an inch; size, 17) inches by 22}. Coloured 
Sheet, Is ; Mounted in Case, 3s. 

Attention is drawa by colour to the extent of country occupied by Inde- 
pendent Tribes that lie between the two Frontiers. 


INDIA.—MAP of INDIA. Edited by the Rev. 


J. BARTON, M.A., late Principal of the Cathedral Mission College at Calcutta, 
The system of orthography adopted has been very thoughtfully studied by 
the Editor, assisted by numerous friends in all parts of Lodia, and is based 
on the normal sounds of the letters in the English alphabet. The Physical 
Features are boldly and accurately delineated, and the Railways carefully 
laid down from Official Sources. The colouring shows the Boundaries of the 
Presidencies and Governments, distinguishing the several parts which are 
under British Administration from those portions still under Native Rule, 
Scale, 40 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. Mounted on Linen, on 


Roller, Varnished, 133. 
INDIA.—STANFORD’S NEW PORTABLE 


MAP of INDIA: exhibiting the present Divisions of the Country according 
to the most recent Surveys; showing also the adjacent Territories of 
Buluchistan, Afghanistan, Turkistan, the Chinese Empire, Burmah,and Siam. 
The Railways, Rivers, Canals, Mountain Passes, and the Elevations above the 
Sea are clearly indicated ; and the Boundaries of the Provinces, the Bengal, 
Bombay,and Madras Presidencies, the Districts under British ani Native 
Government, aud the French and Portuguese Possessions, are distinctively 
coloured. Scale, 86 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 33. Coloured, 63; 
Mounied on Linen, in Case, 8s; on Roller, Varnished, 11s. 


ASIA.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 
ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. Coloured and 
Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; on Roller, Varzished, £3; 


Spriog Roller, £6. 
ASIA.—STANFORD’S OROGRAPHICAL 
Edited by ANDREW C. 


MAP of ASIA, for use in Schools and Colleges. 
Ramsay, LL.D., F.B.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdom. Size, 58 inches by 50; scale, 140 miles to an inch. 
Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 30s. 
MAP 
avi i 


AFRICA.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY 


of AFRICA.—New Edition. with the Results of all Recent Explorations care- 
fully laid dowa. Size, 53 inches by 65; scale 94 miles toaninch. Coloured 
and Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, £3 133 6d; on Roller, Varaoished, £3; 
Spring Roller, £6. 

The Tracts and Surveys of Lieutenant Shergold Smith and Mr. O'Neill, of 
the Church Missionary Society; of Major Prout and other Officers of Colonel 
Gordou's Party in Darfur, Kordoran, and other parts of the Upper Nile Basin ; 
of the Scotch Missionary Expedition in the Lake Nyassa District; and of Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, in his unparalleled Journey across the Equatorial Belt, are in- 
corporated in this Map. 


LONDON in 1878.—STANFORD'S MAP of 


MODERN LONDON and its SUBURBS, extending from Hampstead to the 
Crystal Palace, and from Hammersmith Bridge to Greenwich; showing all 
the Railways and Stations, the Roads, Footpaths, &c. Scale, 6 inches to a 
mile; size, 66inches by 74. Coloured, 6 Sheets, 25s; Mounted in Case, or on 


Roller, Varnished, 42s, 
LONDON in 1658.—FAC-SIMILE of NEW- 
1658. Engraved by Faithorne. Being an 


COURT’S MAP of LONDON in 
Exact Delineation of the Cities of London and Westminster, and the Subvrbs 
Thereof, Together with yo Burrough of Sovthwark And All ye Thoroughfares 
Highwaies Streetes Lanes and Common Allies within ye Same. Composed 
by a Scale and I[chnographically described by Ricoarp N&wcovnetT of Somer- 
ton in the Countie of Somersett, Gentleman. ‘The Fac-simile is engraved on 
Copper, the same size as the Original. 12 Sheets, in Portfolio, 103 6d; Mounted, 
in Morocco Case, 428; Mounted, on Roller, Varnished, 403; Maple Frame, 


£4 4s: Single Sheets, Ls. 
LONDON in 1746.—FAC-SIMILE of 
In which 


ROCQUE'’S SURVEY of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 1741-1745 
is contained a Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster and Borough of 
Southwark, and an exact Delineation of Kensington, Richmond, and Hampton 
Court Palaces; all the Main and Cross Roads, Rivers, Parks, Churches, &c. 
16 Sheets, in Portfolio, 21s; Mounted, on Roller, Varnished, £3 3s; Single 











The Simple Lessons are also published separately, each 3d, or 16s per 100, 
assorted. The Set of 14, in card case, 3s. 





Sheets, ls 6d. 


For Complete LISTS of EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, see Special Catalogue, gratis on Application, or by Post for One Stamp. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST 





Three Vols., with Maps, &c., Demy 4to. 


The ANNOTATED BIBLE. Being a House- 


hold Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehending the 
Results of Modern Discovery and Criticism. By the Rev. Joun 
Henry Brunt, M.A., FS.A., Editor of “The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” “ The Dictionary of Theology,” &c., &c. 

This Work has been written with the object of providing for educated 
readers a compact intellectual exposition of the Holy Bible, in which they may 
find such explanations and illustrations of the Sacred Books as will meet the 
necessities of the ordinary, as distinguished from the laboriously learned in- 
quirer of the present day. 

Great care has been taken to compress as much information as possiblo 
into the Annotations, by condensed language, by ziving the results of inquiry 
without adding the detailed reasonings by which those results have been 
arrived at, by occupying scarcely any space with controversy, and by casting 
much matter into a tabular form. 

Every book has an Introduction prefixed to it, which gives some account of 
its authorship, date, contents, object, and such other particulars as will put 
the reader in possession of the best modern conclusions on these subjects. 
‘The Annotations are also illustrated by text maps and other engravings when 
necessary, and full-page coloured maps are added for the general illustration 
of Biblical Geography, from the best authorities. 

The Commentary is preceded by a General Introduction, which contains 
chapters on the Literary History of the Bible (illustrated by engraved fac- 
similes and by specimens of English Bibles from the tenth to the seventeenth 
centuries), on the trustworthiness of the Bible in its existing form, the revela- 
tion and inspiration of Holy Scripture, the interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and the liturgical use of the Bible. There are also special Introductions to the 
New Testament and the Apocrypha. 

VoL. L. (668 pages.)—Containing the GENERAL INTRODUCTION, with Text 
and Annotations on the Books from GENESIS to ESTHER. 3is 6d. 
[Now ready. 


VOL. II, (720 pages.) —Completing the OLD TESTAMENT and APOCRYPHA. 
(January, 1879. 


Vou. IIL —Containing the NEW TESTAMENT and GENERAL INDEX. 
(Jn the press. 


8yo, 14s. 


The MICROSCOPE of the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By the late Rev. Wittram Sewe tt, D.D., formerly Fellow of 
Exeter College, sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford, and Whitehall Preacher. Edited by the Rev. 
W. J. Cricuton, M.A, 


Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Small 8vo, 6s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the DEVOTIONAL 
STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES ; with a Prefatory Essay on 
their Inspiration, and Specimens of Meditations on Various Passages 
of them. By Epwarp Meyrick Gou.burn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


8yo, 21s. 


GENESIS. With Notes. [The Hebrew 
Text with Literal Translation.] By the Rev. G. V. Garianp, M.A., 
late Vicar of Aslacton, Norfolk. 


8v0, 5s 6d. 


ANALYTICAL NOTES on OBADIAH and 
HABAKUE, for the use of Hebrew Students. By the Rev. Witt1am 
Ranpowpu, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 5a. 


The THEORY of DEVELOPMENT. A Criti- 
cism, reprinted from “The Christian Remembrancer,” January, 
1847. By J. B. Moztey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


ESSAYS: Historical and Theological. By J. 


B. Moztey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 

CONTENTS :—VOLUME I.—Introduction and Memoir of the Author—Lord 
Strafford—Archbishop Laud—Carlyle’s Crom well—Luther. VOLUME Ii — 
Dr. Arnold—Blanco White—Dr. Pusey’s Sermon—The Book of Job— 
Maurice's Theological Essays—Indian Conversion—The Argument of Design 
—The Principle of Causation considered in Opposition to Atheistic Theories— 
In Memoriam—List of the Author's Articles and Works. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 64. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 
their RELATION to OLD-TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures 
delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. 
Moz.ey, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 

CONTENTS :—Abraham—Sacrifice of Isaac—Human Sacriflees—Exterminat- 
ing Wars—Visitations of the Sins of Fathers upon Children—Jael—Connec- 
tion of Jael’s Act with the Morality of her Age—Law of Retaliation—Retalia- 
tion Law of Goel—The End the Test of a Progressive Revelatioa—The 


Crown S8yo, 5s, 


SELECTION, adapted to the Seasons of the 
Ecclesiastical Year, from the *‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons” 
Joun Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Vicar of St. Mary's Oxf : 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copetanp, B.D., Rector of Farahew 
Essex. [Nearly ready, } 


———2 


Small 8vo, 2s 64, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


PAINTED GLASS. By A. A. 


With red borders, Small 8vo, 5s 


The LOVE of GOD. By S&S. Francis of 


Sa.es, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation, Form 
ing a Volume of the * Library of Spiritual Works for English 
Catholics.” 





With red borders, Small 8yvo, 5 


The CONFESSIONS of S. AUGUSTINE 


Ten Books. A New Translation, Forming a Now Volume of the 
“ Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 


Printed on Dutch hand-made paper, Square 16mo, 3s 6d. 


A SELECTION from PASCAL’S THOUGHTS, 


Translated by H. L. SrpNey Lear. 


16mo, 2s 6d. 


FOR DAYS and YEARS. A Book contain. 


ing a Text, Short Reading, and Hymn for Every Day in the 
Church’s Year. Selected by H. L. Sipney Lear. . 


Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 7s €d 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First 


Book for Students. By Joun Pi_KrycTon Norris, B.D., Uanon of 
Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Manchester, Author of the Four Gospels,” 
“ Key to the Acts of the Apostles,” 












Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A CATECHISM on GOSPEL HISTORY, in- 


culcating Church Doctrine. By the Rey. Samuet KerrLeweu, 
M.A., late Vicar of S. Mark’s, Leeds. 


Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The DOCTRINE of the CROSS: specially in 
its Relation to the Troubles of Life. Sermons Preached during 
Lent in the Parish Church of New Windsor, by Henry J. Etxisos, 
M.A. (sometime Vicar of Windsor), Honorary Chaplain to the 
Queen, Honorary Canon of Christ Church, and Rector of Haseley, 
Oxon. 


Crown 16mo, 2s 6d. 


The GUIDE of LIFE: a Manual of Prayers 


for Women; with the Office of the Holy Communion, and Devotions. 
By C. E. Skinner. Edited by the Rev. Joun Hewett, M.A., Vicar 
of Babbacombe, Devon. 


Small Syo, 2s. 


A MANUAL of PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 


Compiled principally from the Works of Joremy Taylor and Bishop 
Andrewes. 


New Edition, 8vo, 12s 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Arruur W. Happay, B.D., Reetord 
3arton-on-the-Heath, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Svo, 183 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: 2 Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for tie Year 1877. 





Manicbeans and the Jewish Fathers. 


> 1873, muy be hal, price 18s each. 


All the Volumes of the New Series, 19 
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d CAMBRIDGE. 








London: Printed by Joun CAmpseELt, of 
and Published by bit 





o. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the y; 
at the “ Spectator” Office, No.1 Wellington Street, S 
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